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THE JERUSALEM 



in cooperation with 

CARTA/DVIR 

presents: 

Israel Gardening En- 
cyclopedia 
By Walter Frank! 

A precise, complete 
manual ,of what to dq and 
when to do it, for every 
plant lover, from the 
balcony dabbler to the 
professional gardener. 

By the gardening columnist 
of The Jerusalem Post. 

i How to Get what You Want 
in Nina Languages 
By Uxi Darvall 

Useful wards and phrases 
in nine languages. Perfect 
for travellers. Illustrated. 

coming soon: 

With Prejudice 
By Alex Berlyne 

The best of Berlyne's witty, 
erudite articles, collected 
from his regular Jerusalem 
Post column. Available in 
November. 

Street People 
By Helga. Dudman 
The 9tories. behind the 
names of Israel's city 
streets, including the 
author’s series of articles 
published In The Jerusalem 
Post on this subject 
Available soon. 

Growing Up Thin 
By Judie.Oron 

Based on the author's 
S column. "Figure It Out” in 

► The Jerusalem Post, this 

t ■ book tells readers how to 

« stay trim through diet and 

1 exercise. Available soon., 

at the 

Frankfurt international 
’International 
Book Fair 


OCTOBER 16, 1981 


Daniel DUhon looks at the Arab world 
after tlte Sadat assassination. 4 


Joan Boraten describes Cairenes’ quiet 
reaction to their president’s murder. 6 


David Strassler meets some of the 
descendants of Eiiezer Ben-Yehuda. 8 


Shmuel Segev describes the meeting 
between Peres and the Shah. 10 


Sol Llptzln evaluates the works of Vien- 
nese dramatist Arthur Schnitzler. 1 1 


The Book Pages. 


The Weekend Dry Bones. 


In the Poster Pullout: (D) Curtain 
Call, by Marsha Poraerantz: (E) 
Matters of Taste, by Halm Shapiro; 
(F) Yotasnan Boehm's Musk and 
Musicians; (G) Bridge, by George E. 
Levlnrew; (H) Dance, by Dora 
Sowden; (I) Theatre, by Mendel 
Kohnnsky; (J) TV-Radlo Schedules; 
(L) Philip G Dion's Teierevkw; (N) 
Dan Fainaru’s Cinema Review; (CM 
Paul Webster looks at the new stars 
of the French film industry; (P) Ruth 
Podhoretz visits a new second-hand 
bookstore In Jerusalem; (Q) Chess, 
by Eliahu Shahaf; (R) The Art 
Pages. 


ULPAN AK1VA NETANYA 

Intornntionnl 
Hebrovv Study Centro 



.wwwwuwwwwwHBP 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE 
Deportment for 
Adult Education ■ 


| ULPAN AKIVA t 

e . In cooperation with the g 

| Instruotlon and Education Service of the civil Service Commlirion ? 
p will be conducting courses In spoken Hebrow and Arabic In Ibo f 

^ combined programme € 

1 HEBREW — ARABIC J 

| as a social meeting point and dialogue ^ 

| GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES \ 

$ PROGRAMME AND AIMS: Intensive study in small classes (5-6 hours £ 
£ a day) shaping a study community based on learning, getting together £ 
^ and the meeting of Israeli Jews with Jews from the Diaspora; Israeli £ 
£ citizens, Jews and non-Jews: Jews and Gentiles — all this in the $ 
£ frama of a social life, Lhe culture or Israel and Jewish Heritage. 4 

g HEBREW - ZB day.1 t 

^ For beginners, intermediate and advanced students, including 5 

2 a special class for those with a solid knowledge of Hebrew a 

« wishing to Improve and enrich their Hebrew. The object of this £ 
£ course is improvement of written and spoken modern £ 
f Hebrew, grammar, composition, correct spelling, reading of t 
£ newspapers, chapters of Hebrew literature and chapters of £ 

\ T " nB SPOKEN ARABIC FOR BEGINNERS | 

(for Habrew ipesksrt) ^ 

» . • • 20 day or 6 day "Just a taste of Arabic" $ 

5 Courses opening: ^ 

| HEBREW ARABIC $ 

$ November I November 1 6 $ 

> Decembers December 14 f 

5 January 5 January 1 1 £ 

5 courses will be bald in the Ulpan Aklva rasldenca. Green Loach Hotel. £ 
5 Netenya. 2 

» Details and Registration: ? 

V. Apply to the Education office of Lhe Ministry in which you work, or g 
£ to- Ulpan Aklva, P-O.B. 266. 42 102 Netanya ITal. 053-52312-3) < 


ORDER A REGBA KITCHEN 
TODAY AND SAVE MONEY 



On October 2B prices of 
Regba kitchens will be going 
up. Order your new kitchen 
today and Bave hundreds of 
shekels. 


Order your kitohon before 
October 26 and the price will 
be fixed for one year. 

Regba means quality and 
reliability. 


REGBA KITCHEN FURNriURE && 

3 YANAI ST.. JERUSALEM. TEL 02-226963 ■ 
and at all Regba outlets 


■■■■•• ' _ THE jbbusakjbm post magazine 


NOTICE TO NIUSIC LOVERS 

Symphonic and chamber concerts of the highest standard are 
available to music lovers throughout Isrnol. However, there 
are many concnrtgoers who would prefer programmes which 
also include popular classics, ballot music, operettas and the 
great Broadway melodies. 

THE NETANYA ORCHESTRA PLAYS MUSIC ITS 
SUBSCRIBERS REQUEST. 

JOIN THEM AND ENJOY MUSIC YOU REALLY 
WANT TO HEAR. 

Next concert: Tuesday, October 27 at Boil Hogdudim — 
Avichail, Netanya. 

Samuel Lewis (conductor) — Boris Berman (piano) 

Music by Glinka, Chopin , Beethoven and Leonard Bernstein. 

The Netnnya Orchestra, Ohal Sham, 4 Raziel St., Netanya, Tel. 053- 
28737. 


Ministry of Tourism Municipality ol Jerusalem 

Jerusalem Region Department of Tourism 

INVITE YOU TO 

WALKING TOURS IN THE 
OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM 

SUCCOT HOLIDAYS 1981 

Routa' Jaffa Gaia Citadal (Tower of David). Armenian Quarter, Zion Gate. 
Jewish Quarter. Western Wall and suiroundmg sites. Market 
return to Jaffa Gate. 

ThMou rs will take place on: October 13 ~ 14 , 15 . 16 . 17 . 1 8 and 19 \ 

The tours will leave from the Citadel plaza (Tower of 
David) outside Jaffa gate, on the above dates at 8.30 
and 2.15 p.m. 

Licensed guides (English and Hebrew). The tours last 
about 3-3% hours. These tours are free of charge. 


Kfar Hamaccabiah Bowling Club 

Kfar Hamaccabiah Hotel, Ramat Gan 

The Club will open on Friday, October 30, 

1981 

For details of mambarstaJp, pleats telephone 
03-7 1563 1 


ISRAELITISCHES WOCHENBLATT 

Founded In 1MI REVUE JUIVE 

CH-B034 Ztirioh/Swltxerlaad, Floraatmase 14 

Published In German and French. This Independent 
Swiss paper will week by week keep you Informed 
about what la happening to Jew* ail over the world In 
the fields of religion, politics and culture. Largo adver- 
tising section lor business and personal notices.. 
Sample copies and advertising rates available. 
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THE FIRST reactions to President 
Anwar Sadat's assassination had a 
common denominator: in the Arab 
capitals, in the world at large and 
hardly any less so in Israel, it was 
accepted that he had paid with his 
life for his policy of peace with 
Israel. 

. Some stressed the Palestinian is- 
sue, some the Egyptian-lsr&eli 
peace treaty; but, whether gloating, 
non-committal, or regretful of 
Sadat's personal fate, Arab and 
other commentators were agreed 
that “Camp David killed Sadat’* 
and that ‘‘the assassins have killed 
Camp David.” Men as. widely op- 
posed as Yasser 'Arafat and 
Lebanese Premier Shafiq al-Wazzan 
used almost identical words to con- 
vey the same idea. 

Those who wished to be seen as 
exercising restraint merely spoke of 
Sadat's death as proving "the 
futility of separate solutions" 
(Jordan TV) or just added to the 
news or the president’s death that 
he had been the only Arab leader 
ever to visit Israel (Radio Riyadh). 

The more radical voices con- 
gratulated ''all free Arab 
revolutionaries” Tor having rid the 
Arab world of the man who had 
"trampled on Arab rights” and went 
on to warn that anyone still follow- 
• ing the Camp David policy "will 
meet the same fate.” (Thus a siate- 
ment from Libya; similar 
phraseology was used in the first 
pronouncements from Baghdad and 
Damascus, and by some public 
figures in the West Bank.) 

Western and Israeli comment, in 
initially centering on the question of 
what the assassination would mean 
for the future of the peace process, 
proceeded — explicitly or Implicitly 
— - from the same assumption; that 
the* killers had acted in protest 
,, against the peace with Israel and 
against the Camp David policy on 
the Palestinians and that the ques- 
tion now was whether,; under such 
pressure, the peace process would 
continue. This line of thinking was 
. reinforced when the leader of the 
“Free Officers of the Opposition 
Front for the Liberation of Egypt,” 
Gen. Sa'ad, Eddin Shazli,, an- 
nounced from Libya that his group 
whs taking responsibility for the 
’ murder. - • 

Shazli, whom Sadat dismissed 
' from the post of chief of staff at iho 
height of the. Yom : Kippur Wac . 
-resigned from the diplomatic ser- 
• sice (to which he was subsequently 
relegated) in protest against Sadat’s 
visit to Jerusalem and, following the 
£amp David accords, placed 
*■ himself hi the head of ^’Nasserist” : . 
' and leftist opposition elements ' 
■abroad- For him, indeed, the Camp 
; ‘ 'David policy whs Sadat’s one ; uh* 

■. - •forgiv^ble sin.‘,| ' • ■ : - ’j •' 

. . iWltHlbl two • Ofthree.days,' 
MV. : i : s hoWever. it turned oil! that tke «s- 
.. . j/VsaiSiflSwere religiousTariatics rather 

/than rtationaJisi hotheads (and 
. Shazli. conceded that he had oyer- 1 ' 
V ■' ' jf staled- His claim), Apparently, the 
i j '.‘killers' were I associated With a small 
' group f^.’ numbering no .more than a .. 
■\J i.few, hundred, m?n k,iis pcflk ~ 

, V^kriown (as ‘Ttiflf ivrtfljrab. .dr were 
'^member* ;of40f isyni|>flthizers With 
groupings’ of similarly-mihded men. 

Takflr was dne df perhaps half a 
' do’ijjiK'of Ihe'ritpst .violent offshoots 
• ' ‘ v of the MdsIqm.BMtherhood which,. 

. mainly between- 1974 -and 1977, 

. engaged or plantjfcd. t!d. enfeago in 
.• y. 5 ; urban guerrilla opnrailohs.-H held 
•' **** (that AVestermzallon had thoroughly 1 
; : . : feqrrpfiied vfta Egyptian .stale and - 

. t'- •' t . iUnt Mannliv tufi«k«h»n 1 



DEADLY ILLUSION 

Peace with Israel was only a minor factor in the minds of 
Sadat's assassins,: but the ability of the Egyptian -leader's 
Arab foes to 'claim the killers as their own' poses great 
danger to the peace process, writes DANIEL DISHON. 


fidel or heretic’* and hifrak means 
‘'emigration," .i.6. /Mohammed’s 
departure fhoitt Mecca, Figuratively 
the title implies 1 dissociation from 
' the heretical ; society, 1 wh Ich the 
group demanded of its members.) it 
rejected modernization as leading 
to impious innovations and con- 
demned tl|e' institutions of official " 
or ” established’’ Islam in Egypt as 
infected with “modernism" ‘ and 
giyen, tq “religious ’ laxity.'. Its most 
spcTcfccu lair Operation occurred th 
: July 19^7 <i.e„ before (he launching 
• of Sadatta pe&ae policy), when Id 
members kidnapped arid subse- 
quently : killed a religious sheikh, 
Mohamhtad 'Husitein ai-Dhaha^i, 

. who. as a- former mtoteter'qf 
.• religious affairs, represented the as- • 
tabUshed Islam they abhorred. . 
Several huhdred suspects Were ar- 
rested arid -250 were eventually 
Tried; rive of the leaders were; 
sentenced to’death, mariy others lo r 
Terms in- prison- -i.. ' i 

- As a jgroup, they hadbeen broken 


jln UKeif faith arid JhaL.&ygi was: by 1 97*. But three years later, a 
4 Mrrilng’ Into * .country pf-lnfideis--. number of their. Sympathizers aridi 
HTakjlr means ’’proclaiming' as in-': thosfepf 1 simitar group!, wei'e stlll 


active,' and soma or them were 
; among the detainees rpundep up in 
Sadat’s crackdown on the opposi- ■ 
thjn last month , Their challenge Was ^ 
not to the peace policy but to the 
very nature of the Egyptian polity, 
against .which Ihey liad directed. .• : 
their ra^Zr in its entirety. 

Peace with Israel was; to them, ■ 
<mly a minor and belated additipnio? ! 
the. long list of Egypt’s basic failings, 
wrongs 'and abominations. If there . 
was any. historical analogy, howevtr J. . 
appfoximate. lt wks not (as most iri-’ , ' 
■;> Utal reactions seethed Ip imply) wijfh • ; ; 
King Abdullah .Of' Jord«r (»hoi dead ■ 

. to. 1951 bccauie he-had rwgoUated 
wllfi Urael), but isglher Wiln fryt* 
^toc‘ ■mwW/.Mphamtpad 
fahtoi: Nu^ rsfshli i >kj LI ed Inr 
• December 194* because he had (JlV . 
banded 'the -Mbslcm Brotherhood . 
and outlawed ItoMetobenl’ 1 ; • 1 IV- / 
t .Why to th$ widely accepted 
Imageof^i “jaylng the price % , 

reOecmn onhc ftet ihatobponttOrt. < 
to - ; €arit p 'PMkj: (and lb Safoi’ivi-. 


groups who . otherwise disagree 
vehemently in their ideas of what 
“the real Egypt” should be arid do.- 
But more than anything else' it 4 a* ■ 
projection,- back into Egypt, of . 
developments in' the Arab world at- 
large during the. four years since the • 
peace process was launched. /■ 
Sadat's! breaking pf A^b taboos; 
became the. starting point for two • 
dialectically evolving .modes' of 1 , 
t h i n k j n g 0 ri e ' m o d e . : b e g an; 
quesuqrijng The validity of Uie: 
tabpos, i ltad -they become- out*' • 
mpdad?' Had Th*! war ,of.|973i 
rendered them; obsolete? Hid they: 
‘perhaipi .been a hindrance all 1 along.r 
rtUhdr^thah a safeguard.? Had the - 
1967 ■ VNoeS Qf K h If tburii”. caused 
;the .ibffltbrle'i to- 'be occurileu.by, - 
Israel for a longer period than might: ; 
otherwise have been the ’pqao? . W 
. As against this, there were others 
Who Felt the need for a massive reaf-;' 


to Arab solidarity. The first mode of 
thin king remalhed almost Inaudible 
ofton capable of being inferred 
rather than discerned; the second 
was highly vocal. 

The first came across In the way 
in which, after 1977, talk of a Mid- 
dle East settlement, or even peace' 
was no longer the “effrontery" it 
had so often been in die eyes of 
Arab leaders, spokesmen or com-' 
mentators. It showed (if some 
hitherto unconfirmed press ’reports 
of the last few years are to' be 
believed) In a greater readiness on 
the part of Arab representatives- to 
meet Israelis. It was reflected in the 
way in which the "Israeli conhec- 
tion" of the Maronite community 
could be discussed in a high-level 
Arab forum, the ’‘Follow-Up Com- ■' 
mittee on Lebanon,” in a spirit of 
. (almost) ordinary, everyday 
political barter. It came through in 
remarks reported to have been 
made by Syrians, in the strictest 
confidence, about whether “the 
Sadat pattern'* was not more likely 
to produce some change on the 
Golan Heights than Syria’s currenl 
policies. 

It was demonstrated most 
strikingly in August this year When 
Saudi Crown Prince Fahdcameoui 
with his plan for a Middle East set- 
tlement. This is not the place to as- 
sess that plan’s merits or prospects 
of success; but certain points need 
to be made in the present context. 

FAHD’S STATEMENT was an im- 
portant element in a multi-faceted 
.Saudi drive, under way since the 

• autumn of last yeaf, to reassert 
Riyadh's position in Arab affairs.' ; 

■ That drive followed two years of 
regional decline, caused mainly -by 

. the fall of the shah and the rise of 
Khomeini; by Saudi Arabia's 
- awkward' position at the two 
. Baghdad conferences, where it was 
' exposed to radical pressures ap* . 

■ pro a.chjng blackmail; and by 
domestic unrest (the attack on the 
-Grand Mosquq at Mecca in 

• November 1979 and trouble with 

■ the Shi’itC' population along th? 

. country's northern Gulf liUorri ear- 

lyrthe following year). ■ 

• Taking the lead in formulating 
broad Arab policies towards Israel 
was part of the drive, just as, in the 
past, it had often been one of.' the 

■ ploys of other countries making; a 
bid . for. Arab leadership; These 
policies were generally militant.or 
warlike. This was true, for instance, 
of Iraq’s plan of 1959, when its then 
leader Abdcl-Karim Kas*m was W ■ 
competition with President Nasser, 
for setting Up a Palestinian entity.. U 
was true of Nasser’s proposal at the 
first . summit conference- 1 in i96?i 

■ wheii he was trying to reestablish n« 

, leading position after the setbaa 

caused; by the break-up of the union 
. sVith -Syria, to form ,a, joint A r ^ 

■ commapd and tp diydr.i lhe 
headwaters of, -tjie Jordap. Jt 'vas 
,lr(ie of Muammar . Gaddafi's P‘S!*j 

■ ■ adbri after Nasser’s death, when he 

.wanted: to ; ipake his mark, ph “Jf / 
1 Arab scene) for; what he .call^P the- 
f • pari -Arabization .of, the .batlle,^ • 
i Un laying, dbw.n j ,cay.h A m 
- 'country’s ..'Compulsory share -ta 
;• '' 'preparing for war with laraeL . 


INTHE’ S ETTING. 6f 1 981 , bycqh; 
frajt; King Khaled andiPrlnce FahJ , 
niade their bid by means of a ptajj 
Whieh -4- though the WOrd 'toP* 
Was absent frortt it apdi the/ld w Vj 
riegotlatioris; ; nowheri entertainec 
rv was clearly mea,nt to be rcaq a^v ,! 



It was a (presumably unintended) 
tribute to Sadat that, in 1981, 
Riyadh judged this to be the ap- 
propriate format for its bid to move 
lo the centre of the stage, and an 
(Involuntary?) admission that the 
clock could no longer be turned 
back to pre-.Camp David days. 

Yet It was the stridency of ihe 
anti-Sadat voices that had con- 
sistently been dominant ever since. 
1977. Four years later. It is still im-1 
portanl to recall that the basic posi- 
tions were fixed before any Arab 
leader could know what precisely 
Sadat was going to tell the Knesset. 
They reacted to. the very visit itself: 
to the emergence of Israel as an in- 
terlocutor rather than an enemy 
which it symbolized, to the removal, 
as it were, of the quotation marks 
around the word “Israel." 

It was before they knew that Sadat 
would tell the Knesset that Israel 
should withdraw to the old borders 
and agree to self-determination for 
the Palestinians that Syria declared 
the day of his arrival in Jerusalem a 
“day of national mourning” and 
proclaimed that “the Arab nation 
will not forgive any Arab who takes 
such a step”; that Baghdad termed 
the visit “a national catastrophe"; 
that In Libya, Syria and Iraq and 
with the PLO the terms “traitor” 
and “agent” became standard ap- 
pellations for Sadat; and that Saudi 
Arabia admonished him for 
violating “the principles of Arab 
solidarity." Only- later — and also 
by way of an oblique tribute to 
Sadat— did they attempt to explain 
that they were not against peace, 
but against Sadat’s peace. 

Similarly, it was before the course 
rf the actual negotiations pointed to 
the pitfalls of an ill-defined 
autonomy that the PLO proclaimed 
that “Autonomy is Slavery," and 
the first Baghdad conference (in 
November 1978, only six weeks 
after the Camp David summit) 
resolved that Egypt had “harmed 
the Palestinian people's rights and 
the rights of the Arab nation in 
Palestine." 1 

A STRAIGHT line leads from these 
declarations in 1977 and 1978 to a 
resolution adopted in mid 
September 1981, only three weeks 
before Sadat’s death, by a meeting 
of the Steadfastness Front (Syrlp, 
Libya, Algoria, South Yemen and 
the PLO) hailing “the: struggle of 
our people in Egypt.., to overthrow 
; the regime of agent Sadat, the 
Camp.. David ^Accords and' the 
Egyplian-israeli peace treaty." • 
Similarly, there is a straight line 
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KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 
REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 
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fHKOI'(iHuUI (he din.-, uhuh 
iniiiKvii.i tel\ followed ilie iiss.^sin.i- 
lu»n .it President Anwar Siul.n. and 
cspeculh hi) i lie il.is of tns IiiijcijI. 

■ he kits's elite moniiureil with dis- 
belief the reaction ut the musses. 

t'.uro's main i borough fates . 
always impossibly clogged wall 
'•Mrs. trucks, (avis, buses, horse- 
drawn carls and pedestrians, were 
viriu.illy' empty. The usually 
e I n a o r n u s s y m p h o n v u f 
automuhilc horns blended with 
oriental music, hawkers vending 
wares, calls to prase r. shouting and 
cursing were muffled. Those f:gyp- 
turns who ventured out of their 
homes seemed to be walking or 
driving m slow motion, Id ul-Adha. 
the I'easi of the Sacrifice, as- 
sociated. like all Moslem testis als. 
with impossible traffic jams, new 
clothes, children in lanes -dress, and 
fireworks, ssent uncelebrated. 

More surprising, there svjs no 
evidence of the hysteria. wailing, 
moaning and demonstrating which. 
II years earlier, followed the 
decease of ( Initial Ahdul Nasser, 
none of the black clothes or torn 
garments which marked the more 
recent deaths of popular enter- 
tamers such ;ls singers Unini Kullhuiti 
and A htle I Halim Hafez, and actor 
Kuslidi Aba/ii. llic only visible dis- 
plays of Icvanline excitability were 
triggered not by the loss of Sadat, 
but by radio reports emanating from 
Damascus. Beirut, Baghdad and 
Tripoli. Visions of reject iomsts — 
especially the PLO — dancing 
jubilantly in the streets. Yasser 
Arafat's statement in Peking, and 
Muamnuir Gaddafi's call for revolu- 
tion angered patriotic Egyptians to 
the point where .some spat at their 
radios in disgust and others loudly 
swore revenge. No one could be 
heard imputing the assussination to 
the peace treaty with Israel. 

THE PUBLIC reaction to Sadut’s 
death quickly became an important 
topic of conversation among 
educated Cairenes. Some were em- 
barrassed by what they perceived as 
indifference to the fate of n man 
who had changed the course of 
national and world history. Others 
were disquieted — “Most people 
are behaving as if we hadn’t just had 
a national tragedy.” in the words of 
a local journalist. Many were 
frightened, concurring with a doc- 
tor who felt the casual attitude 
might indicate that political ex- 
tremism and religious fanaticism 
were even more widespread than is 
commonly thought. 

It was generally agreed whenever 
Cairenes gathered to talk — ■ in 
homes and offices, but never in 
public — that the nation was in a 
state of shock. 

"Murder is not our way here," 
explained a hotel executive. 
"Removing political leaders from 
office by assassination is a common 
practice in Arab countries, but un- 
known in contemporary Egypt. 
When King Farouk was dethroned, 
we didn't shoot him. fnstead, he was 
escorted to his boat and accorded 
full military honours before being 
sent intd exile. Except lor crimes of 
passion, Egyptians don't kill each 
other. 

"On top of that*, we nre afraid. 
We know the murderers came from . 
the ranks of our own army, and slip- 
ped past out supposedly invincible 
security forces. No one knows how- 
much opposition to Sadat there 
really was in the miliiary, only that 
it must obviously have been more 
than our government has nclually- 
admitled.” 

A perceptive Christian, who 
always seems to have u finger on I he 
national pulse, added that for at 
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■In instant before the short. To Sadat's right are Mubarak and Coptic Bishop Samuel; Abu Gazala and Saved Marti are to his left. (Al-Akhbar phoiu) 

SHOCK AND SILENCE 

The lack of public hysteria after the assassination was a sign of how 
much Egypt had changed in Anwar Sadat's eleven years as president. 
'He taught us to think,' said one Cairene, explaining the subdued reaction 
of his countrymen. The Jerusalem Post's JOAN BORSTEN reports. 


least two years the majority of 
Egyptians have lived in fear of a 
challenge to the government by 
Moslem fundamentalists. 

"Sadat wailed too long to take 
measures against them. Now the 
universities arc full of bearded men 
wearing while gallubias and white 
caps, and women in veils. They have 
demanded that men and women be 
separated in classrooms and that 
there be two cafeterias. They deface 
movie posters by painting over pic- 
tures of women’s breasts and legs. 
They recently began throwing 
stones into beauty parlours. Last 
Ramadnn, some army officers 
forced their soldiers to fast, even 
though they were Christian. Just last 
month about 4.000 women in black 
surrounded Jehan Sadat's car and 
prevented her from attending a 
public function. 

"To hear now that the soldiers 
who killed Sadat were religious 
fanatics does not bode well/’ 

Also feeding national fears 
and uncertainties were the state- 
owned media, which did little in the 
first days after the assassination to 
reassure the Egyptian people. Those 


watching the October 6 victory 
parade on television heard a sudden 
burst of rnaehinegun fire while a 
group of Mirage jets performed 
acrobatics. Three seconds later the 
screen went blank. The cameras 
never returned to the parade. 
Instead, normal programming 
began, music uitd singing which 
continued until four o'clock, at least 
onc-und-u-hnlf hours after Sadat 
had already died. At (hut point it 
was announced only thnt he hud 
been wounded. It was 7.30 before 
Vice-President Hosni Mubarak ap- 
peared to confirm that the president 
had been killed. 

Apparently Mubarak needed 
those hours to pul down what must 
have been a coup d'etat,” surmised a 
foreign journalist. "He had to rein- 
force security at the always well- 
guarded TV and radio station — in 
Egypt, as in most of the Third 
World, whoever controls the media 
controls the government. He had to 
gel his secret police into the streets, 
especially in areas of the country 
known to be anti-government.” 

Those who understand French 
and English spent tye afternoon 


switching from the BBC to Radio 
Monte Carlo, both of which 
presented generally accurate, up-to- 
date coverage. Those who speak 
only Arabic, however, were forced 
to rely on broadcasts beamed to 
Egypt from the rejectionisl slates, 
which were claiming there had been 
u coup and urging Egyptians to back 
it. 

"Fortunately, Gaddafi also in- 
sisted that Cairenes were dancing in 
the slrecls.’’ said the foreign jour- 
nalist. “This clearly wasn't happen- 
ing. Except for groups of teenagers' 
wandering around with transistor 
radios glued to their tars, and peo- 
ple watching television in coffee 
houses, Cairo was a ghost town. If 
Gaddafi hadn't gotten so carried 
away with his propaganda, more of 
the masses might have believed 
him." 

Following the 7.30 announce- 
ment, a stale of emergency was 
declared. It forbade public meetings 
of four or more persons. The feared 
secret service, was out in force, 
recalling for many the traumatic 
days of Nasser, when a man lef( his 
home in the morning never knowing 


if and when he would return. By 10 
p.m. Cairenes were queuing for the 
early editions of Wednesday morn- 
ing newspapers. They were stunned 
by Al Akhbar’s photo coverage. A 
steel-nerved photographer had 
recorded the attack on Sadat se- 
cond by second. The impact on the 
public of the still photos was 
reportedly so devastating that the 
authorities decided not to release 
the CBS television footage seen in 
Israel and most or the Western 
world on Tuesday night. 

All Thursday and Friday, the 
television interspersed readings from 
the Koran with news bulletins and a 
tribute to Sadat, repeated every few 
hours, that ended dramatically with 
the sounds of rnaehinegun fire. 

“ Don't think that didn't also keep 
people off the streets,” said a young 
businesswoman. "So did media 
reports that as one of his first acts in 
office,, Mubarak had ordered his 
soldieis to kill any of the Moslem 
fundamentalists in Asyut who didn't 
disperse. The public was taking its 
cues from the government, which 
dearly wanted the country to ap- 
pear orderly and under control.” 


(Below) Al-Akhbar - cartoon on October 7 shows tearful Egypt holding its martyr ; 'A l- Abram' has Sadat and Nasser with halos. 
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THE ALMOST universal ignorance 
of the masses about Mubarak, the 
man Sadat had picked to succeed 
him, also added to the public's un- 
easy mood: they could only shrug 
when asked to describe the man 
destined to be their next president. 
The upper classes knew the former 
airforce general as a tough, decisive 
man, certain to be less lenient inter- 
nally than Sadat; but even those 
who held that he was committed to 
the peace process breathed an audi- 
ble sigh- of relief when Mubarak 
confirmed this in statement after 
statement. 

"Despite the shock, the fear, the 
uncertainty, the feeling that the 
government didn’t want mass 
demonstrations, we kept waiting Tor 
the public to mourn Sadat ac- 
cording to Arab tradition — loudly,, 
visibly, and in black," said an Egyp- 
tian journalist. “And I still can’t be 
sure whether the government was 
dictating the ipne of the public 
reaction or responding to it. 

Although l am not one for wailing 
in the streets, I wanted others to do 
so, to reassure me that all was nor- 
mal. When they didn't, I began to 


think he was perhaps not roully 
loved by the people. Wc are all 
aware of the religious and political 
opposition to his policies, the 
queues for subsidized food, the low 
salaries and high inflation.” 

But by Saturday afternoon, fol- 
lowing the funeral, the journalists 
and. numerous other educated 
Egyptians seemed to have reached a 
different conclusion. 

“Get off the streets and go into 
the homes,” said a prosperous 
businessman. "The women are cry- 
ing, the men depressed. You'll 
realize then that the masses are not 
indifferent to Sadat's death but that 
like us, they are expressing their 
sadness in a graceful, Pharaonic 
way, with dignity and maturity. 
Their behaviour is a tribute to 
Sadat, it would have pleased him. 

“You know, when Sadat became 
president in 1970, he set out to 
revolutionize Egypt. He gave us 
back our freedom and national 
pride, aligned us with the West, 
retrieved our lands,- reintroduced 
free enterprise and individual in- 
itiative. It was a task, he said, that 
‘ would take a lifetime. And as 


cveryond who knows Egypt well can 
testify, many changes have already 
taken place. Look at the modern ■ 
buildings, and the stores full of im- 
ported goods. Look at the villages 
with their televisions and 
refrigerators. Whut wc didn't realize 
was how profoundly he had also 
changed our national character. It 
look his death to show that.” 

Taking slock, educated Egyp- 
tians noted that it is almost a decade 
since the government regularly 
loaded peasants into trucks and 
paid them 25 piastres to go into the 
cities and cry “jihad — a holy wur!" 
They also recalled how much life 
had changed since the days when 
the government "provided 
everyone with his basic needs, the 
music of Umm Kulthum and soccer 
games." 

"Even if you had money, there 
was nothing to buy,” said a travel 
agent, "and no place to go because 
we couldn't leave the country. Now 
there are two million Egyptians 
working abroad, bringing money 
into the economy. We have bigger 
worries than yelling in the streets. 
We are an emotional people still, 


hut we handle problems differently 
because our lives arc different. We 
have matured and become more 
civilized. 

“We also huve bigger respon- 
sibilities. We have built up tourism. 

If we remain cool and calm, the 
tourists will keep coming. There 
have been very few cancellations so 
far, anil we huve all worked hard to 
keep things as normal us possible 
despite the assassination. The hotels 
arc functioning, the nightclubs and 
discotheques will reopen shortly 
before the'endof the 40-day mourn- 
ing period. Busloads of Americans. 
Europeans and Israelis arc still go- 
ing to the museum and the pyramids 
every day. We want it to stay that 
way. There is a lot at stake here.” 
One businessman recalled how. 
when Nasser died, he like the pop- 
ulation generally ran sobbing 
through the streets: 

"I couldn't imagine what tomor- 
row would bring. He had been 
president for 20 years, the lender of 
the Arab world. He was a man of 
great personal power. He taught us. 
that he was everything, we were 
nothing. 1 felt lost. 1 couldn't 


imagine Egypt without him. No one 
knew who would succeed him. 

"Now Sadat is dead, but I am 
calm. He implanted in our hearts 
the idea (hat it is not a question of a 
single person, but a question of 
Egypt. He told us (he country yvould 
survive with or without him. and 
gave us a successor. He taught us to 
think. He gave us our first taste of 
democracy. I ant not afraid or 
tomorrow, and 1 don’t think the 
masses really arc either, because wc 
expect it to be what he planned." 

Another Egyptian added; 

"Sadat made us proud to be 
Egy ptians, made us aware that we 
are different from other Arabs. I 
didn't know how different until 1 
listened to Libyan, Iraqi, Syrian and 
Jordanian radio, to Gaddafi calling 
upon people to pm bombs in 
railroad stations to steal Sadat's body 
and burn it. They arc not serious 
people, they are not mature. I can 
see more than ever that we have less 
and less in common with them. And 
when I see how many dignitaries 
from all over the world came to the 
funeral, I know Egypt is on the right 
path.’' Q 


(Top of page) Begin calls an Mrs. Jehan Sadat, stands with son Carnot. (Below) Defence Ministers Abu Gazala. Sharon. 
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Begin with ministers Burg and Shamir. (PIO) 
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"WHEN I WAS a child I believed 
that Rehov Ben- Yehuda belonged 
to us. You cun imagine my deep dis- 
appointment when I realized that it 
didn't.” 

The speaker is Hedva Fogucl, 
granddaughter of Eliezer Ben- 
Yehuda. She never knew her grand- 
father, the man who almost 
singlehanded brought about the 
revival of Hebrew as a living 
language. But Hedva still feels that 
she can venture an opinion about 
what her grandfather would think of 
the Hebrew spoken today. 

"His satisfaction would have 
been enormous,” she says, even 
though the language is very dif- 
ferent from what Bcn-Yehuda en- 
visioned when he came to the 
country a century ago. “Thai 
everyone thinks they cun do what 
they want with the language shows 
just how deeply Hebrew's roots 
have struck." 

liedva's aunt — and Ben- 
Yehuda's daughter — Dola Witt- 
man, has a different altitude. Her 
father, she says, "would have been 
very happy that Hebrew is the 
language of the country. But he 
would not have been happy with the 
way it is spoken. Hebrew luduy has 
none of (he tenderness that he 
loved." 

Dola is ill a position to know. She 
was one of the children in the first 
Hebrew-speaking family since an- 
cient times, a self-confessed guinea- 
pig for her father's stubborn efforts 
to bring Hebrew out of the syn- 
agogues und study-houses and into 
the streets and homes. How did 
Ben-Yehuda come to his lire's mis- 
sion? 

"In Russia fulher was a nihilist,” 
Dola says, "in high school he 
entered the world of Russian and 
European intelleciualism. What 
saved hint for his people was his 
having been 'trapped' by the 
Hebrew language. Yosef Bluckcr, 
the rabbi of the yeshiva in Lithuania 
where father studied, clandestinely 
read Hebrew books with him and 
father was enchanted. He read 
Mapu's novels and was mad about 
them. That you can write love 
stories in Hebrew, describe the 
scenery in Hebrew. 

“By the way, father loved 
women. He loved the ‘institution' of 
woman; He was very romantic. He 
said that success would be ensured 
only after women started speaking 
Hebrew. He very much believed in 
the power of women. He thought 
that the language sounded nicer 
coming from a woman." 

FROM THE MOMENT he set Toot 
on Palestinian soil, exactly 100 years 
ago, on Tishre 2 1 . 5642, the 23-year- 
old Ben-Yehuda spoke Hebrew. He 
entered the Holy City with Hebrew- 
on his lips and set about finding 
people with whom he could con- 
verse in Hebrew. 

Hebrew was by no means a dead 
language. In fact it was a lingua 
franca of Jerusalem's various Jewish 
communities. Moreover. 
Hahavauelft; Jerusalem's weekly 
newspaper, where Ben-Yehuda 
. worked, was in Hebrew. 

"Trite," E)ola says, "there were 
people who spoke Hebrew. But for 
no one was. Hebrew the mother 
tongue. Not a Single child spoke 
Hebrew as his first language." 

Why was Ben -Yehuda so insistent 
on Hebrew as the language of 
Palestine's Jews? Why this obses-. 
sion, this "fanaticism/ 1 as Hedva 
Fogucl calls it? Wasn’t it possible to 
develop Palestine, and Zionism, 
without this emphasis on language? 

"Definitely not," Dola says. "For 
father, the revival of the language, 
the people and the land went 
together. With only one, or even 
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(Top) Sketch from the family archives. (Above) i l cm da. Ben-Yehuda's second wife. (Right) Daughter Dola: 'Mother' 
i, dd ns that when uv grew up, w‘» vonld understand it uwr worthwhile being Beit- Yehuda \\ tools.' 

A CENTURY Of HEBREW 

Or> the hundredth anniversary of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda's arrival in Eretz 
Yisrael, DAVID STRASSLER learns about the man who 
revived modern Hebrew with two members of his family. 


two of the components, the return 
of a sense of nationhood to the Jews 
was impossible,” 

Wc were talking in the living 
room of her Talbieh flat, a veritable 
Ben-Yehuda museum of 
photographs, posters and books. 
Both Dola and her German-born 
husband, Max, look younger than 
their years. Dola's stylishness befits 
he daughter of the woman who in- 
.reduced the word for fashion, ojna, 
into the Hebrew language. 

How does one begin to create a 
vernacular? I asked her. 

“With the children,” she replied. 
"My father was determined that the 
first child in his family should bring 
to fruition the idea of Hebrew as the 
mother tongue. It wasn't enough 
that -children learn Hebrew in 
school, the first and only language 
heard must be Hebrew. 

"My mother told me that Ben- 
Avi — Ben-Yehuda's first child — 
didn't have any friends. So they 
brought home a male dog and a 
female cat Tor him to relate to in the 
two genders. These were the first 
animals to hear Hebrew since an- 
cient times." 

THE OPPOSITION to Ben-Yehuda 
was enormous. His major task was 
to change people's altitude towards 
the. possibility of A Hebrew ver- 
nacular. The haredi. the ultra- 
Orthodox, considered it a sacrilege 
to use Hebrew for secular purposes. 

. Hnredlm even killed Mnhlr, Ben- 
Avi's dog, when they -heard the 
seven-year-old boy call to it in 
Hebrew. 

The French^ and German -Jewish 
organizations fostered their respecr 
live languages in the schools they 
supported. -Even: B eh- Yehuda's 
good friend and Hebrew-speaking 


colleague, Nissim Behar, told 
Eliezer and Dvora that Ben-Avi's 
development would be retarded if 
he heard only Hebrew. 

The local opposition to Ben- 
Yehuda's attempts to introduce new 
ways of thinking in Jerusalem is 
vividly illustrated in the account 
Ben-Avi gives of his brit mila. 

Mohel: And his name in Israel 
will be... 

Ben-Yehuda: Ever. 

Mohel: What? 

Ben-Yehuda: Ever. 

Mohel: I've never heard that 
name, 

Guests: Ridiculous! 

Ben-Yehuda: Ever was the 
progenitor of all the Semitic peo- 
ples. He was father Avraham's 
ancestor. 

Guests: A new fad ! Give the child 
a good Jewish name like Avraham, 
Yitzhak, Reuven, Shimon, Yosef... 
names like that. 

Ben-Yehuda: All right. Let it be 
Ittamar. 

fttamar — isle of palms — was 
favoured by Dvora. Coming from a 
cold climate, she loved the palm 
trees growing in their garden. That 
Ittamar was a good Jewish name 
didn't help much. Even the relative- 
ly open Sephardi community, which 
supplied the mohel, regarded any 
name they were not used to as unac- 
ceptable. 

They won this battle. Not wanting 
a commoljon, Ben-Yehuda gave the 
child the tr&dilipnal first-born 
i^ame, Ben-Ziqiu When he grew: to 
manhood, he adopted the name It- 
tamar B cn-Avi — a clever use of .bis 
father’s acronym. 

Ben-Avi was (he first conscript in, 
his father's army, the firs! guinea- 

. pig- Bon- Yehuda watched ' him 

.closely for 1 sighs of progress and 


guarded him from foreign words. 
This made it necessary to create 
words for all the items in the 
nursery, including the toys. One 
day, Ben-Yehuda was making hand 
shadows on the wall to amuse the 
two-year-old, who let out a hearty 
laugh. "Dvora," Ben-Yehuda 
shouted, "the boy just laughed in 
Hebrew!" 

“Soon you'll be telling me he 
cried in Hebrew," Dvora shot back. 

Dvora's remark wasn't just a wit- 
ty reply: it expressed the difficulties 
the cultured young woman was ex- 
periencing in a strange Und, with a 
strange language forced upon her 
and her child. 

WAS IT DIFFICULT being Ben- 
Yehuda’s child? 

“Definitely," says Dola. "But we 
accepted it, because we understood 
that it had to be that way. It wasn't 
easy. Whenever father coined a new 
word we were required to use it. 
Other people ' bought agvanlot, 
tomatoes, but we had to ask for 
badurot, which was the word father 
preferred. The children in the street 
mocked us. They called us the ‘Ben- 
Yehudkas.'" 

Weren’t the Ben-Yehuda 
children resentful of their father? 

"Pfo, quite the contrary. That’s 
what I want to moke clear. We 
never felt, enough I we can't stand it 
any longer. Mother told us that 
when we grew up we woltld under- 
stand who Ben-Yehuda was, that it 
Was worth while being Ben- 
Yehuda's tools. 

“Sometimes, there were mis- 
understandings. Once, when we 
teiurned from School, father told us 
that we would .no. longer be going 
Thei'e. wewere terribly upSet. What 
had we. done that we were, being so 
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severely punished? Father then ex- 
plained that from now on we’d be 
attending mtdrasha, which was the 
word he had coined that day for 
high school, in place of gymnasia. 

The most curious opposition to 
Ben-Yehuda came from his fellow- 
Hebraists abroad, people who 
should have supported him fully 

"The Hebrew writers abroad 
were not prepared to accept the 
Sephardi pronunciation," Dola 
says. “They wrote their poems, sans 
their songs, all in the Ashkenazi 
pronunciation." She laughingly 
recites a poem in the Ashkenazi 
pronunciation, so foreign to her ear 
that it is mixed with the Sephardi 
pronunciation. 

Ben-Yehuda had learned, as a 1 
student in Paris, that there were 
Jews in Jerusalem who spoke 
Hebrew with the Sephardi pronun- 
ciation; but the first time he heard it 
used was in synagogues in Algiers, 
where he was recuperating from a 
severe bout of the tuberculosis that 
plagued him all his life. He was 
entranced by the mellifluous sound, 
so much more aesthetic than the 
Ashkenazi Hebrew he was ac- 
customed to. 

"A Hebrew writer, visiting 
Palestine," Dola relates, "claimed 
that father was feeding them castor 
oil there! It had to do with father’s 
new word for seriousness, rtzinut, 
which the visitor pronounced ret- 
sinus. Rfzinus is the German word ■ 
for castor oil. He claimed that 
father was manufacturing and sell- 
ing castor oil." 

“Those Hebraists stayed abroad 
until way past their prime," Dola . 
says. "They weren't prepared to 
sacrifice their wives and children 
for the sake of the Hebrew 
lunguage." But Eliezer Ben Yehuda 
did make such sacrifices. 

DVORA AND HEM DA Yonas 
were sisters. Ben-Yehuda, as. a boy 
named Eliezer Yitzhak Perelman ; 
boarded with their family when he : 
attended high school in Lithuania. ! 
Shlomo Yonas, their father, had 
found Eliezer asleep on the syn- )' 
agogue bench in Glubokoye, j 

whither the boy had made his way j 
after being expelled from his pious ; 
uncle’s home. His crime? Reading J 

Robinson Crusoe. Yonas took , 

Eliezer in and the romances started. , 

Dvora, four years Eliezer's 
senior, tutored the lad and fell in 
love with him. But so did Hemda — j 
who was only an infant. She, in fact, } 
cried bitterly when Eliezer, making ! 
his first overt break with religion, J 
shaved ofr his side-curls. j 

The cultured and refined Dvora j 
waited for Ben-Yehuda while he 
studied at the Sorbonne and joined 
him on the way to Palestine, The 
backward province of the tottering 
Ottoman Empire had little to offer a 
young woman who was used to - 
reading philosophy and literature in f 

the cultured ambience of Moscow j 

to which her family had moved. , 

Life in Jerusalem was very du- | 
ficult. “Dvora Sold her jewels so 
that the family might eat," says 
Dola. She contracted Ben-Yehuda* ; 

tuberculosis and died young. witnin ; 
months of her death, three of her 
five children died. • > . 

About six months later, Ben- ? 
Yehuda married Dvora's siste • 

Hemda. She gave birth W- 1 * f 

children, two of whom died m 
childhood. , lu . t fr 

• Dola's name reflects the family * y 

tragedies. The first child born 
Hemda and Eliezer was name? . t: 
Dvora after Ben-Yehuda’s first , j. 
and, Hemda’s sister. As a (oddler. , 
little Dvora could not pronou^J j 
her name properly and cal v 

herself Dola. She did not live long. ..*■ 
and the first child born after ncr t 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


TH£ S bI|t OF SHALOM ALEICHEM - 
juries by the famous Yiddish writer, per- 
formed by Jerry Hyman and Michael 
Schneider. In English. (Hilton, Little Theatre, 
tonight at 9.30; King David tomorrow at 9.30 
pj") 

CARRY ON DOCTOR — Film by James 
Robert ion. (Tzavta, 38 King Oeorge. Monday 
si 2 and 9 p.m.; Tuesday al II p.m.) 

DIASPORA VESHIVA BAND — (Ml. Zion 
Centre, tomorrow and Tuesday ai 9 p.m.l 

EVENING OF JAZZ — Eddy Rozanov, bass. 
Shimon Reuven. piano. Oren Freed, drums. 
iT/art*. Tuesday at 9 p.m.) 

FRIDAY JAZZ MEET - (Pargod. 97 
Be/alel. today from 2-5 p.m.) 

JAZZ — (Pargod. Wednesday at 9.30 p.m.) 

JEWISH CABARET — Starring the inter- 
njtiunal Yiddish performers Pesach Burslein 
und Lilian Lux. in Yiddish and English. 
(Hilton, Thursday at 9.00 p.m.) 

THE LAST TYCOON - Film based on the 
novel by Scoll Fitzgerald. (Jerusalem Theatre, 
today at 2) 

MATT1 CASPI — (Jerusalem Theatre, tomor- 
row at 9 p.m.) 

MUSIC IN THE GARDEN - Guitarists Miki 
Gross and Chai Tolster play Israeli, classical 
and American folk tunes (The Garden Cafe, 
28 King David Slreel, tomorrow through 
Thursday. 4.00-5.30 p.m.) 

NEW JERUSALEM BLUES BREAKERS - 
Live rock show. (JRB club, comer Agrippas 
and Mesiiat Yeiharim, Thursday at S p.m.) 

POETRY READING - Yuri Miloslaviky 
reads poems in Russian (Tzavta, Wednesday 
*t 9 p.ni.) 


SHLOMO ARTZI — (Khan, tomorrow) 

SHOOT THE PIANIST — Francois Truf- 
fauL's film. (Tzavta, today at 2 and tonight at 9) 

Tel Aviv area 

ARIK SINAI — rrzBvtB, 30 Ibn Oviral. 
tonight at 9.30, tomorrow at 10.30 p.m.) 

THE BEST OF SHALOM ALEICHEM - 
(Dan Hotel, Sunday) 

A GYPSY BALLAD — Songs and soul music 
with singer Andre Zwelg. Grisha Abin. violin 
and mandolin. Hatdi Olier, flamenco guitar, 
Uriel Allas, buss guitar. (Beil Lessin. 34 Wci/- 
munn, Sunday at 8 30 p.m.) 

HAGASHASH HAH1VER - In "Cracker vs. 
Cracker" written ;ind directed by Yossi Banai. 
(Givatayini. Shavit, tonight at IO;PetohTihva, 
Heichal, Sunday at 9 p.m.; Tel Aviv. OheL. 
Monday at 10 p.m.) 

SHLOMO ARTZI — (Tzavta, tonight al mid- 
night, Tuesday at 10.30 p.m.; Thursday at 8.30 
p.m.) 

SING ALONG WITH NAOMI SHEMER — 
(B eil Lessin, Monday at midnight) 

Other towns 

A GYPSY BALLAD - (Neot Mordechai, 
tonight; Dalia, Monday) 

ME, SIMON AND LITTLE MOISE — With 
Yossi Banal. (Becrsheba, Oilat, tonight at 
9 45; Kiryat Haim. Belt Ha'am, Monday at 
9.45 p.m.; Arad, Wednesday and Thursday at 
9 p.m.) 

MENACHEM EINI - In “One Laughing 
Eye," written by Shimon Israeli, music by llBn 
Mochiach. (Be'eri. tonight at 9.30: Chakuk. 
tomorrow at 9.30 p.m.; Maoz Haim, Sunday at 
9.30 p.m.; Chulade Monday m 9.30 p.m.) 


MUSIC 

All programme* start at SJ0 p.m., unless 
ewnrlte stated. 

Jerusalem 

SATURDAY MORNING CONCERT - 
Samuel Magen, cello, Zohar Neiman, piano. 
Works by Beethoven, Cesar Franck and 
When. (Tzavta, 38 King Oeorge. tomorrow at 
Ha.m.) 

BRAEL SINFONIETTA BEERSHEVA - 
Shalom Ronly.Riklis, conductor, Emanuel 
Misovsky.paino. Mozart; Serenade No. 12 for 
woodwinds in C minor, K.V. 388; Bach: 
wmano for piano and strings in D minor, 
BMV 1052; Ravel: Pavane to a Dead Princess: 
Ben-Halm: From Israel Suite. (YMCA. Sun- 
day) 

JACAPO BOYS’ CHOIR — Solveig 
Pedersen, conductor'. Works by Jeppesen. 
Laub. Ring, Bach, Purcell, Telemann. 
(Redeemer's Church, Old City, Sunday b! 8 
p.m.) 

SfHVE EVENING - To mark the 10th an- 
atversary of the Jerusalem Theatre. The 
slfcS" S 5™P hon y Orchestra, Alexander 
nneider, conductor. Hanna Matron, 
roadin P. ud soloists of the New 
b *., Chy Ballet, choreographer,- Jerome 
Theatre. Tuesday and 

o!^u*S£ A£L PHILHARMONIC 
YluHiHiP^ — Zubin Mehta, conductor,’ 
r A ? hllonaz y. Plano. Plrios: Concer- 
Pfntnr" ”3* Bee lhoven: Symphony No.2: 
PUno ««erto no.5; B Brink: The 
-S5S" MBndar *"-, <Bloye»ei Ha'uma. 

AND, TRUMPET RECITAL - 
2S* Ro, °ff and Richard Berlin play 
(RrriM hj, i I, 45 * 1 . Maflinl, Froberger. ! 
■ eemer 1 Church, Old C«y, Thursday) ' 

td Aviv ana 

Anm®'- T 1 * btwl Baroque Players 
Tk La Omsameycr, soprano. Eliahu 
‘™ n ' r ; oboe. Yair Kless, violin, Zvi Harell. 

.Emad Neumark, harpsichord, Shlomo 
:!!”*-” • twoider. Works hj Telemann, Buch. 
prlalti, Vivaldi and 'others. (Tzavta,' 30 Ibn 
■ tomorfow 11.11 a.m.) ' 

1 ^pfY, OCTOBER 16, 1981 



Members of the Israel Ballet, which appears this week If Rerivim, Yifat and Ein Herod. 


THEATRE 


SCHUBERT EVENING — The Israel Plano 
Trio play Trios op.99 and ICO. (Tel Aviv 
M uieum. tomorrow) 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
— Zubin Mehta, conductor. Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, piano, Sehldlowsky: “Prelude to a 
Drama, *’ Brahms: Plano Concerto no. I : Saint 
Saciu: Symphony no. 3 (Mann Auditorium, 
tomorrow Sunday aad Tuesday). Details » for 
Jerusalem (Mann Auditorium. Wednesday) 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
Aharon Hurlup. conductor. Rjdu Aldulescu. 
cello, Hurlup: Fragments for String Orchestra: 
Vivaldi: Cello Concerto in B minor: 
Telemann: Don Quixote Suite; Boccherini: 
Cello Concerto in B flat major: Suk: Serenade 
for Strings, op.6 (Tel Aviv Museum. Sunday. 
Wednesday and Thursday) 

CELLO AND PIANO RECITAL - Hans 
Mannes (Belgium) and Idfih Zvi play 
Beethoven: Sonata op.69. no.3 in A Major; 
Toshiro Mauyzuml: bunraku for cello solo; 
Debussy: Sonata in D minor: Hans Vernef 
Henze: Serenade for cello solo (Tel Aviv 
Museum. Tuesday) 

CHAMBER MUSIC - Gila Yaron. soprano. 
Avrahum Melamed, violin. Shulamit Lorraine, 
cello, letiih Zvi. piano. Works by Haydn, 
Shostakovich and Haydn (Beit Ariela. 25 
Shaul Humelech. Wednesday) 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
Retails ag Tor Tel Aviv (Auditorium. Tuesday) 

TlSVsRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
Details as for Tal Aviv. (Rchovai. Wix. tomor- 
row) 

THE ISRAEL SINFONIETTA BEERSHEVA 
— Details as for Jerusalem. (Bcershebs 
Conservatoire, tomorrow, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday) 

JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
_ Alexander Schneider, conductor. Brahms: 
Variations on a Iheme or Haydn: Mozart: 
Adagio and Rondo for violin and orchestra 
' (Beil Shenn. Wednesday) 


AD programmes are In Hebrew unless otherwise 
stated. 


Jerusalem 

MAGIC AFTERNOON - By Wolfgang 
Bauer. Four young people live in a social and 
cultural vacuum without any real identity. 
They destroy themselves through their failure 
to benefit from their independence. (Khan. 
Sunday) 

Tel Aviv area 

ADAM'S PUR1M PARTY - Based on 
“Adam Resurrected" by Yoram Kamuk. 
Directed by Nola Chilton (Neve Zedek 
Theatre Centre. 6 Yehiel: Sunday. Tuesday. 
Wednesday and Thursday at 9 p.m.: Monday 
ui 10 p.m.i 

ATTRITION — Comedy by Benny Hadar 
about the War of Attrition in an Israeli 
stronghold by the Suez Canal. Haifa Theatre 
production. (Beit Hehayal, Weizmann and 
Pinkus. Wednesday Bind Thursday « 9 p.m.) 

CARLOS — Written and directed by Ran 
Edlisi. (Tzavta. 30 Ibn Gvirol. Tuesday al 8.30 
p.m.) 

THE CENTRE COLUMN — By Marvin 
Rutherford. With Shimon Les-Ari. Shmuel 
Atzmon, Nisslm Zohar and Eyal Bartonov 
(Tzavta, Wednesday at 8.30 p.m.) 

EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE - One-man 
show by Mott! Shirln combining test, move- 
ment. objects serving as symbols and music for 
tune und a percussion machine (constructed 
especially for the show by Shirin). written snd 
.executed by Yossi Mar Haim. (Tel Aviv 
Museum. Tuesday at 9 p.m.) 

THE LAST STRIPTEASE - Political satire 
by Ychoshun Sobol and Hillel Milielpunkl 
(Tzavta. Monday at midnlghil 


THE LAST OF THE WORKERS - 
Yehoshna Sobol's play about A.D. Gordon, 
the ideologist of Ihc haluitim. staged In the 
form of a circus show. Directed by Nolo 
Chilton (Beil Lessin. 34 Weizmann. tonight at 
9; tomorrow andTundayat8.3Dp.nl.: Monday 
at 9.30 p.m.) 

MEDEA — Habimah production based on the 
original Euripides play, the Seneca version 
and the adaptation by Robinson Jeffers. 
(Habimah. Small Hall, tomorrow. Sunday. 
Tuesday Wcdnesdiy and Thursday at 8.30p.m.: 

NO MORL HAY — Satire on inliation oy 
Dario Fo. Directed by Gedalia Better 
[Tzavta. Monday at 9.30 p.m ) 

PHILOMENA — Habimah production 
(Hahimah. Large Hall, Sunday. Wednesday 
and Thursday at 8.30 p.m.; tomorrow and 
TuesJjy at 7 qnd 9.30 p.m ) 

PLATOON THREE, SQUAD ONE — Dalik 
Valin iie's first play based on his personal ex- 
perience!. Presented by she Theatre Group. 
Directed by Iizhik Weingarten. Movement by 
Daniel la Michaeli. (Neve Zedek Theatre 
Centre, tonight at 10: tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 
SOLDIERS WENT TO WaR — By Hiltel 
Milielpunkl. The story of five soldiers who 
capture n PLO terrorist only- later to discover 
that i hey themselves arc surrounded b> a 
group of terrorists. iTzavta. tomorrow at 
8 p.m.) 

THE TRIALS OF JOB — By Hanoch Levin 
Based on the biblical story, the play tells of a 
man's journey from faith and hope 10 denial 
and despair, and back. Cameri production 
(Cumcri tomorrow. Sunday^. Tuesday. 
Wednesday and Thursday at B. 30 p.m.) 


? n[£|IT IN MAY — By A.B. Yehoshua. 
Haifa Theatre production (Municipal Theatre, 
tomorrow, Sunday, Tuesday. Wednesday and 
Thursday al 8.30 p.m.) 

Other Towns 

BEGGAR'S OPERA — By John Gay. 
Translated by Ehud Manor. Beersheba 
Theatre production. {Beersheba. tomorrow. 
Sunday. Tuesday. Wednesday and Thursday at 
8.30 p.m.) 

SIGNS AND WONDERS — A journey into 
the world of mysticism with Qded Teomi. 
(Kibbutz Rcim. tonight at 930; Kfar Szold. 
Monday al 9. 30 p.m ) 


DANCE 


THE ISRAEL BALLET - Etudes tYam- 
pou sky). Pj-dedeuv from Agon (Bjljnctunet 
Electro-Bach ( Alaska t (Revivim. tomorrow at 
9.15 p.m : Yifat. Sunday at 5 p m . Ein H-uod. 
Tuesday at 5 p.m.l 

TERMINAL — Synthesis of mosement. 
dmmj pantomime and song. With Adi EUion 
L'n Tennenbaum. Ross Meshihi. Tal Gimti 
and Martin Friedman. Choreographs bv 
Os tin Elk ay am. (Sherayim. Monday at 8 30 
p.m 1 

8 ATS H EVA DANCE COMPANY — 
Threads from a string or Swing (Gray): Sab- 
bath Song (Gray): In Common tSahanm: 
Story Umold (Naharm). Passages iNahanni 
(Avhkelun. Rachel. Thursday* 


FOR CHILDREN & YOUTH 


OPERA 


ISRAEL NATIONAL OPERA (Tel Aviv. 1 
Allenhy St.) Stage directors: Abraham Nino, 
Zvi Fnfer. Rio Novella. Conduciors: Alex- 
ander Tarski. Itzhak Steiner. Arieh Lcvanon. 
Chorus conductor: Dr. H. Pinkus 

GRAF1N MARIZA — (Tel Aviv, tomorrow) 

DON GIOVANNI - (T«! Aviv. Sunday) 

SYLVA - (Tel Aviv. .Tuesday) ., 


tB? kIngan D THE MOON — Programme 
for children aged 5-9. I Liberty Bell Gulden, 
today ui 3 p.m.. Wednesday at 4.30 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

HANDS — Play by Ada Bcn-Nahunt: directed 
by Tsipi Pin*. iRa'atuna. today) 

“S1IM1SHMIL SH I'MKLl'M" — Plus 
(Beit Lessin. 34 Weizmann. tomorrow and 
Sunday at It tm.) 

THE PRINCESS AND THE ROBBER — 
pH with audience participation, led by 
members of the \diaba Theatre (Tel Avn 
Mu'tum. Sunday and Wednesday at II a.m 
amt J p.m.) 


IT HAPPENS ONCE. IT HAPPENED TO 
ALL — S-ffljs and stones written and pet- 
formed by Benny Porat x Tel Aviv Mu-rum. 
Monday at II a.m) 

MY’ ROOM — Gallery games und workshop 
for grades 1-2 (fel Aviv Museum. Sundai a< 
10 a.m 

Mi rtl! HIPPO! - Miivk-al play ha»cd on 
vutrih-'t by (Med Ruria Presented by the Lilac 
Theatre (Beit Lew in. Tuesday at II a re t 

Other towns 

VOI TH CONCERT - With ihtec youth 
orchestra* from Jerusalem (Beit She'an. 
AA edneyday) 
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cinemas 

('nmtnenctBK Saturday. 

October 17. I9HI 
Niilt; ( incmi «hn 
due I ■> Iwlidav* 


CINEMA! OKIJ'O 

in Jerusalem Cjnefna 


Dims IB, 19, 14 Tel. 415067 
Frt Oct. 16 at 2.JQ- 
I. THE HUNTER 
II.FSVCMO 

Sat.. Ocl 17; PSYCHO 7 Ml 
HAIR 9 10 

Sun.. Oct. I« If AIR 7 
TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN 
915 

Mon.. Oct. 19 at 2.30: 

1 SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 
II TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN 
Tues.. Oci. 2Q:SEE.M5 LIKE OLD 
TIMES 7. JO 

WEST SIDE STORY 9.30 
W c J . Oct. 21: WIST SIDE STORY 
7 

WIFE MISTRESS 9.13 
Thur. Ocl. 22: DAY AT THE 
RACES 7 

WIFE MISTRESS 9. 1 3 


TEN 

COMMANDMENTS 

Sat. a only 
Weekdays 4. 8 


EDISON 

4lh week 

MASS ADA 

A slurs of heroism 
that became legend 
4. 6.-1S. » 


HARHUII 

Closed for r moral ions 


ISRAEL MLSKt’M 
Sun.. Thur. 1 1 a.m., 3.J0: 
Mon llam. 

I. THE RED BALLOON 

II. THE WHITE HORSE 
Tu«. tt ii>.SL'M\IER FIELD 



Sal. 6.45. 9 
U eekdJji 4. 6.45. 9 


MITCHELL 

Bth week 

THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS RINGS 
TWICE 


Sat. 7.9.15 
Ueckdati 645. 9 


ORGIL 


LESSOUSDOUES 


S.U. 1. 9 

Weekdu>s4, 7.9 


ORION 


Tel. 222914 


SPIDER.YIAN 


ORNA Tel. 2 2473.1 

2nd Heck 

CHARLIE AND 
A HALF 

4. t 9 


MONTENEGRO 


SKMADAR 

5rh week 

ANGI VERA 

Sal. and Tue*. 7.10. 9.30 
Weekdays 7. 9 15 


SMALL AUDITORIUM 
MNYENKI IIA'IJMA 

llihncek 

COAL MINER’S 
DAUGHTER 

Sat. 7. o 15 
Weekday! 6.45. 9 


Tel Aviv 

ClBBfllHS 

Commencing Saturday, 
October 17. 1981 

Note: cinema changes dor to holidays 


ALLEN BY 

4lh mck 
Tonight 19 only 
Sat. and Sal. 7.15. 9 JO 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.15. 9-30 

MASS AD A 

• PITER OTUOI.K 

• PETER SfRAI'SS 


BEN YEHUDA 

3rd week 

A ne» nimby Oman Makucjr* 

MONTENEGRO 

• St'S AN ANSPACH 

• FRI.ANU JOSEPHSON 

• PER OSCAHSSON 

Tonight 10. 12 (film director lu be 
present) 

Sat. and Tues 7.15. 9.30 
Weekdays 4.30. 7.15. 9.30 


CHEN 

CLOSED FOR RENOVATIONS 


CINEMA ONF. 

3rd »tek 
Tonight oi 9 
Sal. and Tucs at 8 
Weekdays at 4, 8 
William Wyler's 

BEN-HUR 


CINEMA TWO 

4th HNk 

AN INTIMATE 
STORY 

Tonight 10. 12 
Weekdays 4.J(f. Y.\S. 9.J0 


I NtW C'NLMA 

GORDON 


ima| 

finnn ■ 


ORLY 


DEKEL 


4tb week 

7.15, 9.30 
Mel Brooks’ 


ISA Cordon St.. T.A.. Tel. 244373 
Sth week 

Sat. and Weekdays 7, 9.30 
Weekdays 4.30 Wall Disney's 
SPACE MEN AND KING 
ARTHUR 


7th week 
4.30,7.15.930 


I ( ill I 1 I 



MARCELLO MASTROtANNI 

"It is Cellini at his best. If 8*5 was 
eight and a half, City of Women is 
ten" ("After Dark") 

English subtitles Adults only. 






OMAR SHARIF 
RYAN O'NEAL 
ANNE ARCHER 

Njtiunaf Premiere 
Friday |0 00 
Saturday 7.13, **.30 
Weekdays 4 30. 7.13. 9J0 


A CHANGE 
OF SEASONS 

* SHIRLEY MACLAINE 

* ANTHONY HOPKINS 

A Seven Stars release 


PARIS 

6th week 

DIVINE MADNESS 

10. 12. 2. 4. 7. IS. 9.30 


Sal. and Tucs. 7.15, 9.30 
Weekdays 4 .30, 7. 1 5. 9.30 

THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS RINGS 
TWICE 

* JACK NICHOLSON 

* JESSICA LANGE 

* Director Bob Rafelion 


PERISCOPE 
DOLPHINARIUM 

Charles Clore Park, T.A 
Buses 3J.6I.48, 12, 10. B. 25. 90 
Sat. end weekdays 7.15. 9.30 
2nd week 

THE FIFTH 
MUSKETEER 

* SYLVIA KRISTA I. 

Sal. at midnight 

MH Brooks 1 BLAZING SADDLES 


SHAHAFF 

tMli week 

Tonight and Tucs. 9.30. 12 
Weekdays II. 4.30, 6.30.9.30 

MOSCOW DOES 
NOT BELIEVE 
IN TEARS 

* VERA AI.ENTOVA 

* ALEKSEI BATALOV 

* IRINA MURAVYOVA 

* ALEXANUR FATUSHIN 

* YURY VA5IUEV 



COAI, MINUS 

mwm 


* 'SISSY .SPACER- 


Bet! artrcM 1980 

7 Academy award nominations In- 
riudlng Best Picture award. Also star- 
ring: Tommy Lee Janes 


TEL AVIV 

2nd week 

Tonight 10. 12 
Sal. 7.15. 9.30 
Weekdays 4.30. 7.15. 9.30 

“Two hours of non- 
stop thrills” (Time) 
The return of the 

great adventure! 

* 

A GF.ORGF. LUCAS — 
STEVEN SPIELBERG FILM 



HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD 

PART I 

• DOMDELUSE 

• MADELINE KAIIN 

• C LORIS LEACH MAN 


DRIVE-IN 

Friday 10.00 pan.: WILD GEESE 
Sat 5.45: LOVE BUG 
Sal . Sun.. Tue., Wed.. Thur. 7.15. 
9.30: 2 nd week 
KING OF CHEATS 


Monday 1000 p.m. 

THE EAGLE 
HAS LANDED 

I H . .Sul . Mon and weekdays 12.15 
f after midnight )- 
SEX FILM 



Z&'V : 

.y-vAft*! 


* HARRISON FORD 

* KAREN ALLEN 


ZAFON 


LI LI 

MARLENE 


te 


. Siller film 


ESTHER 


Te). 225610 


LES SOUS 
DOUES 

Itlim In Madden The Teacher 
And Succeed in The Exams) 

4 19. 7 15. 9.30 


GAT 

2nd neck 

4.30. 7. V » 

Walt DKney'i 

IN SEARCH OF 
THE CASTAWAYS 


* ANGELA LANSBURY 

* ELIZABETH TAYLOR 

* EDWARD FOX 

* KIM NOVAK 

* ROCK HUDSON 


MAXIM 

2nd week 

430,7.15.9.30 

TOUCHED 
BY LOVE 


MOGRABI 

6lli neck 

EYE OF THE 
NEEDLE 

* DONALD SUTHERLAND 

• KATE MILLIGAN 

Tonight «t 10 
S.H. mid Tues. 7.|J. 9 ]f| 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.13. 9.30 


T AMOOZ Clnemk . 

(former!) Rumul Aviv) 
Tonight and Mon. 9.45 
Sal.. Sun., Tuei., Wed.. Thur. 7.15 
HAIR 

Tonight and Mon. at 11.45 p.m. 
Sat.. Sun.. Wed., Thur. « 9J0 p.m. 

THE 

STUNTMAN 

Sat.. Mon. at 1 1 a.m. 

Sun.. Tuei. Wed., Thur. at 4 p.m. 


Today ut*3- Tuei. 9.30 
FELLINI 
ROME 


TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

20th neck 

SITTING 
DUCKS . 

• MICHAEL EMIL 

Nil. uiid weekday! 7.15. 9. JO 
ROMEO AND JULIET 4 .30 



HARRISON FORD 
KAREN ALLEN 
PAUL FREEMANS. 

' Sat. 6.45.9.15 
Weekday! 4. 6,30, 9 
no cumplimenUry lickcli 


ATZMON 

4th week 

Sat. and Tucs. 7, 9.13 
Weekdays 5. 6.45. 9 
A crazy comedy 

LES SOUS DOUES 

(Haw to Madden The Teacher And 
Succeed In The Exams) 


CHEN 


JAMES CLA YELL'S 

SHOGUN 

* RICHARD CHAMBERLAIN 

* TOSHIRO MIFUNE 

* YOKOSHIMADA 

Sat. and weekdays 6.30. 9 
Mat. at 4; 

Wall Dfsney'i: MICKEY MOUSE'S 
PARTY 


GALOR 

From Friday. 10,2,7 

THE GOOD, 
THE BAD 
AND THE UGLY 

At 12,4,9 

TWIST THE 
TIGER’S TAIL 


KEREN OR 


6.30 only 
New I ndlan Him 

ANSAAS 


At 4, 9.15 


in 


Cinemas 

Commencing Saturday, 
October 17, 1981 
Note: cinema changes due 
to holidays 


AMPHITHEATRE 

* TERRENCE HILL 

* BCD SPENCER 

2nd week 

I AM 
FOR THE 
HIPPOPOTAMUS 

Sat., Tues. 7. 9.13 
Weekdays 4. 6.43, 9 


STARTING OVER 


MORIAH 

Gene Wilder's wonderful comedy 

STIR CRAZY 


ORAH 

6th week 

* JACK NICHOLSON 

* JESSICA LANGE 

THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE 

Sut. and Tues. 7. 9.13 
Weekdays 4. 6.43, 9 


ORION. 

From Friday 6 nonstop 
Haifa Premiere 

DEVILS THREE 


In colour 
Adults only 


ORLY 


5th week 
Fellini’* 

CITY OF 
WOMEN 

Sat. 6.45.. 9.15 
Weekdays 6.30. 9 
Adults pnly 


PEER 

3rd week 

COAL MINER’S 
DAUGHTER 

Pleuse note change In prf. times 
Sat. 6.43. 9.15 
Weekdays 4. 6.30, 9 
No complimentary tickets 


enter the 

NINJA 

* FRANCO NERO 

* SUSAN GEORGE 

* TZAHI NOY 

4, 6-45. 9 


shavit 

2nd week 

The unforgettable 


LILI MARLENE 
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Ramat 

G 

an | 

cinemas 


TIFERET 


ARMON 

4th week 

FOR YOUR EYES 
ONLY 


ROGER MOORE 
4. 7, 9.30 


MASSEUR 
AT THE TOP 

7.15, 9.15 


PETAH TIKVA 


Tonight at 10 

BULLITT 

Mon. 10 

HITCHCOCK 

FILM 

6th week 

THE 

CONFESSION 

Sal.. Sun.. Tue., Wed. Thur., 
7.30. 9.15 


OASIS 


FIVE MAN 
ARMY 

4. 7.15, 9.30 


ORDEA 

2nd week 

Tonight 10 

Sat. and weekdays 7, 9.30 

EXCAL1BUR 

RAMA 


COAL MINER'S 
DAUGHTER 

7.15, 9.30 

RAMAT GAN ~ 

TRIBUTE 

• JACK LEMMON 

* ROBI BERNSON 

7.15. 9.30 

Herzllya 

Cinemas 

DAVID 

5 MAN ARMY 

. * BURT SPENCER 
7. 9.15 


SHALOM 


BLUE LAGOON 

Sat., Sun.. Tuei., Wed., Thur. 7,9.15 
Wed. also 4 


Netanya 

cinemas 


ESTHER 

2nd week 

MASSEUR 
AT THE TOP 

Saturday, Tuesday 7, 9.15 
Weekdays 4.30, 7, ‘.15 


Ramat Hasharon 


X^STAR 

Today at 3 
Tuesday at 9.15 

WHAT? 

Tonight and Mon. 9.30 
Sal.. Sun., Tuei., W ed. Thur. 7 

FIDDLER ON 
THE ROOF 

Tonight and Mon. 11.30 
THE DRIVER 

Sat. II a.m. 

Sun., Mon ..Tues. 3 

HUGO THE HIPPO 


I f IDINXCR CViNCE SHOW/ I 1 

A I with I 

Jk THESHAGR 1 RIM w 

r : Hits of all 8 r 89 . folklore, and dance music " 

Saturday night at 8.30 on the following dates: 

* 

Next performance: October I?-. 

Upcoming performances: 

Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

IS 250 per person. Including VAT. for an evening s antertainme 

* * * 

Discounts for large groups and workers’ committees ^ 


j SS fr Aj y/i ovt/v? 


FILMS IN BRIEF 


ANGI VERA — Fascinating study of in- 
doc l rin at ion by Hungarian writer-director Pal 


MOSCOW DOES NOT BELIEVE IN 
TEARS — This Russian film by director 


Gabor, file film centres on Veronica Papp Vladimir Menshov won the Oscar Award for 



(Angi). a student nurse orphaned by the Se- 
cond World War who is converted into an am- 
bitious Party member. 

BLAZING SADDLES — Take-off of all 
those Westerns Hollywood has ever made. Ex- 
pect anything to happen in this Mel Brooks' 
extravaganza. (At one point Count Basie and 
his entire orchestra appear, in evening diess. 
playing the theme song amid the desert cac- 
tus.) Great stufT. 

CITY OF WOMEN — According to Federico 
Fellini this film is Ihe grand sum of all the films 
he hus made before. It cenainly provides deep 
insight into the man. his creation and hit 
universe. 

COALMINER’S DAUGHTER - Sissy 
Spucek re-enacts the life story of Loretta 
Linn. America’s number one Country and 
Western singer today. A rich experience - 
. even for those with an aversion to Country and 
Western music. 

THE EAGLE HAS LANDED — Based on a 
fictitious story by Jack Higgins about a 
German commando operation to kidnap 
Churchill in a raid in which the Germans are 
disguised ax Polish troops stationed ih Nor- 
folk 

EXCALIBl'R — This modern version ot the 
sturv of King Arthur and the knights of the^ f 
round uNe is certainly no kids fluff. 

EYE OF THE NEEDLE — The translation of 
Ken i'ol let's spy novel, into a movie turns out ; 
to he pretty routine. Donald Sutherland has 
the impossible role of ruthless killer and sen- _ _ 
Mtivc lover. And Kate Nelligan; who has been 
pr.ii.cd as an important new actress, shuuld 
not htive to play the pan or a tearful lady in 
d i.l re st. 

FOR YOUR EYES ONLY - This new James 
Bund film falls back on M tricks, instead of 
.pringing some new- surprises. 

HAIR — Director Milos Forman has resur- 
rected this 196S Broadway musical into a 
highly entertaining, thought- ptoiokmg 
cinenia piece. Music in splendid Dolby ; excel- 
lent east; and a non-ntaudlm reminiscence of 
the das* of J.F.K.. acid. Haight -Ashbury and 
freaks looking kid* trying to eh jnge the world. 

A reminder of America's lost innocence. 

THE HUNTER — Steve McQueen is the last 
uf the hiiuniv hunters in this modern day tale 
«ci in I •« Angeles. Though there are some ex- 
citing moment*, the film. McQueen’s last. ■- 
turdlv .1 filling memorial in a great slur 

| |U MARLENE - A German nightclub per- 
former (all. in love with a young Jewish ninn- 
eiiin in Switzerland on the eve of World ^ nr 
|| The implication, of the movie are often far 
more exciting than the ucfual plot. 

MONTENEGRO -- GamrbeUtr - the im- 
ported workers from the South uf Europe who 
|]„ the dim jobs of the North - are the iuh- 
;ccl of Yugoslav director Dusan Makmeiii y 
iatest film. Brilliant 


Best Foreign Film of '1980. It Is surprisingly 
■political dealing with everyday life and peo- 
ple. 

ini DALMATIANS — Re-release of a 
delight fill Wall Disney- animated tale Two 
adult humans, tw o grown slogs and 99 puppies 
i count them ir you like) and a highly stylized 
and caricatured London come together in 
ways both believable and humorous 

THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 
— A ga!-iUtion attendant falls in lose with the 
owner's wife Later the two plan to kill the 
owner. The fourth remake of James M Cain’s 
novel still does not exploit its full screen 
potential. 

PSYCHO — : First released in I960 this 
Hitchcock classic remains one of the most in- 
vidiously clever pieces of film making in all 
cinema history. Extraordinary use of 
cinematographic technique, the ability to 
manipulate the audience and the exquisite 
audaciousness i>r the plot are no less breath- 
taking twenty years later with the re-release or 
the film. 

SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES — Neil Simon's 
romantic comedy in which Charles Grodin 
joins Goldie Ha«n and Chewy Chase to 
irrcuie the classic lave triangle. Fast paced and 
iunv 

v SROGl'N -.-(Richard Chamberlain plays the - 
lead in this sftiry of a British pilot of 4 Dutqh 
.hip who lands in Japan Bears only a vague 
similarity 10 the James Clavell bestseller an 
which she story is based. 

SITTING Dl'CKS— Henry Jaglom’i study of 
two middle aged, neurotic and greedy 
characters. Zany comedy. 

STARTING OVER — Burt Reynolds 
denuded uf his macho: Candice Bergen os a 
female .exist-pig. and Jill Clay burgh os lady- 
mnocencc come together »n u charming and 
miusing tale of the end of marriage and the 
beginning .of love. A Film with absolutely 
nothing 10 say or sell hut with lots or good 
humour and pi nosing moments 

STIR CRAZY — Sidney Poitiers comedy 
about two in m«re nix who are mistakenly uc- 
kU *ed of robbing a bank and wind up serving a 
1 2?-v ear sentence. Recommended 


THE STUNT MAN — Richard Rush's excel- 
lent film about a young runaway who is in- 
volved in an accident that costs a stunt man his 
life. The film is reminiscent of Orson Welles ■*- 
the elliptical editing, the Machiavellian 
characters and a plot that works on many dif- 
ferent levels. 

TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN — Woody 
Allen’s first full length feature film In which he 
plays 11 bumbling bank robber Jokes arc 
iimil.ir to his later Films but nevertheless ex- 
tremely funny. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS - Cecil B 
Dc Milk's re-telling of the Fxcdus story 
features Charlton Heston as Moses. Yul Bry li- 
ner us Pharaoh, and a cast possibly larger than 
the original 

THE TRIBUTE — Jack Lemmon, as a hack 
writer turned Broadway publicist, succeeds tn 
turning 4 dexerlv written soap opera into a 
one-man tour de force. 

WEST SIDE STORY — Based on the 
Broadway show — an update of Romeo and 
Juliet in ihe slums of I9?0s New York — wuh 
music by Leonard Bernstein. With Natalie 
Wood. George Chakiris and Rita Moreno 

■•AYRATT' — Director Roman Polanski 
recounts (he bizarre adventures of a young 
American girl in a luxurious Italian villa by the 
>ea, occupied by on odd asserimrnt 01 
characters. In spile of much emphasis on sex. 
the film is generally in good lane and 
lighthearted in style, xviih Polanski's latest du- 
cose'ry. Sydne Rome, showing bosh beauty 
and acting talent in the main role 

WIFE MISTRESS-— An Italian couple at |S e 
turn of the century discover that the depths of 
their love are directly related 10 the le-<U on 
which they can deceive each other and indulge 
in various debaucheries. An intercom?, 
thought-pros ok mg film wish excellent a* ting 
•m the parts of Msrccllo M aatrounn, and 
laur.i .U'tonelli. 

THE W ILD GEESE — Based on the novel bv 
Daniel Carrey, about a mercenary expedition 
10 rescue the deposed president ot.a fn.uiioii- 
African stale 


Some or ihe Rims listed arc mulcted to adult 
audiences. Please check with the cinema. 


JERUSALEM WALKING TOURS 


Sponsiircd by the Society for the Protection of 
Nature In Israel. Telephone) 0M49J*7. 
Meeting place) Next to She escalator la from or 
Ihe Jerusalem Central Bus Station. Please bring 
hai. canteen and walking shoes. Fee: LS65,- 

Tndas : OR A. HURB AT S UAOIM NATURE 
RESERVE AND THE KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL - Meet B am.. Return Lit 
Jcruvihsin at jhdtii I JO p.m. 

Sundixt EN GIORA. V4HAL KTLAV AND 
TRAIN RIDE TO JERUSALEM - Meet 


It ao a ni. Finish .11 Jerusalem T f am Slat mr. a: 

iK'ut VM pan. 

Mind as: FROM TIIF BIBI.E TO TOD O IN 
THE FI ZION IILlIC - Meet b .20a m .n the 
fool vt cp-y .'I 1 hi: Patriarch*. Return t«« 
Jerusalem at about 2pm 

kVednesdax! M kSRFK NkTI RF RFSFRU. 
. NAHAL KV.Skl.ON AND TIIF MARTYR’S 
FOREST -• Meet- ** I' a-tn Return to 
Jerusalem U ahi’ltl ?r'" 
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Four great ways to 
see the world 
without 

leaving Jerusalem 


shulhan 

sheva 
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Mishkenot Haroim 


STEP INTO THE EXOTIC WORLD OF 
ORIENTAL L INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
[city iM nai incIkuIV •jmclow OidC.ty, 
MHn D«iM1 A DrU St a. Ootn I rim ■ Mrt, 
EAST TALFlOT.se MIND THE 
OOVERNME NT HOUSE *•! 1«l IITSW 
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ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


Rich ala carte menu, 

’ Restaurant- specialties and Table 
D 'Hate from HO. 

• Background Music 
nia> - „ * Ful(y*focked Bar 

•Wine Cellar- 4 Light Refreshments 
m Wonderful View 
of Jerusalem 
day and night 

DERECH HEBRON 15 
JERUSALEM 
TEL (02) 7/66J9 


MOT/, A INN ^ 
Israeli Village Atmosphere 
Moroccan Specialties 
0|*en 7 Days a Week 
RAMAT MOTZA JERUSALEM 
S Minutes from tlia Contra! Bus Siatlim 
. Tel. (02)532100 A 53171 3 . .. 
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■ ■ na\Pte 
and 

The best place In Jerusalem, for 
pleasant time and delicious sweet 
and silty pks. Open 14-24 fin. See 
you J 33 Jaffa St. .cor.iWahalet Shiva 4 
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THE JERUSALEM THEATRE is 
an odd bird among Israeli theatres; 
il has no resident company or its 
own. The decision not to have one, 
but to pick among the offerings of 
other theatre companies, is still a 
source of regret to some. 

Yishai Amrami, who has been the 
director for the last year or so, feels 
he “misses the creative arm of the 
theatre.” personally and profes- 
sionally. As things stand, “you gel a 
finished product, and can choose, 
but no more than that.” 

The theatre is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary this season, and among 
the ipany events planned is one 
which changes the theatre’s direc- 
tion: an original production, 
“perhaps in cooperation with the 
Khan Company,” and “perhaps on 
the subject of Jerusalem.” Plans are 
still vague, but Amrami says that ”if 
the principle works, we may .have 
more adventures of this kind.” 

Other plans are more concrete — 
literally. Within a couple of months, 
building will start on the new wing 
of the theatre, west of the existing 
structure. (Cdurlesy of the 
Jerusalem Foundation.) It will have 
three parts; u 700-seat concert hall, 
a 400- scat theatre with movable 
sealing and stage, suitable for ex- 
periments, and a large shelter which 
will offer space for drama 
workshops. In addition, an un- 
developed part of the old building 
will become.' a dance centre for 
master classes. 

Amrainl hopes tfre medium-sized 
liall will solve a problem ofinlitnacy 
and flexibility the theatre has been 
trying to deal with for the lost year 
or so. Last season the management 
introduced the Small Stage, in' the 
Tel -Ad TV studios up-under, the 
roof of the present building. But the 
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CURTAIN CALL 
Marsha Pomerantz 
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Jerome Robbins : anniversary guest 

police have asked for multiple exits 
to comply with safely regulations, 
and it would be impractical to invest 
in extensive changes for limited 
theatre use. So the Small Stage has 
folded, and now the theatre is ex- 
perimenting with sealing the entire 
audience (up to about 300) on the 
stage of the main auditorium, with 
curtains closed. Nola Chilton’s 
production of Battered Wotnen was 
recently staged that way, and the at- 
mosphere was intimate, fell right, 
but the stage was! stifling hot, and 
visibility was poor; .,. 

Foi* the ' jnieriifi two air three 
years, Untilihe rievtf wihg,ia finished, 
seats of graduated height will be 
broughL in for on-stagfe' audiences. 
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THE TENTH anniversary 
celebrations open next week with 
programmes on October 20 and 22 
featuring New York City Ballet 
soloists, with choreographer Jerome 
Robbins as guest. The first half of 
the programme each evening will 
offer selections from the other two 
realms of the theatre’s activity; 
music and drama. Alexander 
Schneider will conduct the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, 
which makes its home jn the 
building, Hanna Matron will give 
dramatic readings, and Ram Evron 
will sketch the history of the 
theatre. 

Another focus for anniversary- 
celebrations will be at the end of the 
year, in August and September, 
when the theatre events of 
Jerusalem’s “Spring Festival 
(never mind the calendar) will be 
combined with the music and dance 
to be included in the summer Israel 

Festival. ... l 

Between the opening this wees 
and next summer's grand finale, the 
anniversary programme will be 
studded with performances by guesi 
musicians from abroad an« 
cooperative projects with other 
Israeli theatres and companies — 
established and experimental. 

On November 7, for instance, th 
Jerusalem Theatre will play J Ml 
four Jerusalem groups which lw? 
premiere performances this week « 
Acre's Festival- of Alternative 
Theatre. 

The next decade? Amrami says 
the challenge will' be operating*, 
whole theatre complex — • which h 
is bold enough to compare to N 
York’s Lincoln. Centre. That’ i 
mean, he hopes, juggling a y° ien . t ; 
of 2,000, to 3,000 people eacn 
evening. ‘ I 

FRIDAY.,, OCTOBER 






MATTERS OF TASTE/Haim Shapiro 
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THE COASTAL area between 
Herzliya and Ram at Hasharon is 
probably the most affluent in the 
country, looking for evidence of 
that, and more than a little curious 
about lifestyles in Israel’s equivalent 
of suburbia, we dropped in one 
Saturday afternoon for lunch at The 
Village, Ramut Hasharon’s 
neighbourhood steakhouse. 

The restaurant, at 199 Derech 
Herzliya behind the gas station, is 
decorated in rustic browns and 
beiges, with sepia photographs and 
heavy wooden furniture. It is infor- 
mal, crowded, and far from lux- 
urious. But it is certainly popular. 

We arrived after the rush hour, 
but the main dining room and the 
picnic tables outside were ail filled. 
We signed the list — a la Kupat 
Holim — -on the door. Fortunately, 
»e had to wait only a few moments. 

The menu, tacked onto a wooden 
board, could be found practically 
anywhere in the world, except that 
it is In Hebrew as well as English. 
The international atmosphere is 
enhanced by the staff, almost en- 
tirely Vietnamese. 

I BEGAN my meal with a Cuesur 
Salad, a typically California dish in 
which the salad merges with the first 
course. In this case, the salad was 
very far from California, both gas- 
tronomically and geographically. 
There were two large croutons, 
rather than many small ones, or- 
dinary yellow cheese rather than 
parmesan, a hard-boiled egg instead 
of the usual raw or half-cooked egg 
dressing and, as far as I could see, 
no garlic-flavoured olive oil, or any 
oil at all. The ubsence of oil made 


the salad unnecessarily acid. 

The same problem was evident in 
the Greek Salad with which my 
companion began her meal. The 
olives, anchovies, feta cheese and 
fresh vegetables all cried out for a 
little olive oil to make them more 
sublime. 

Out of a sense of duty, I also tried 
the onion soup, served in a small 
aluminium pot. Although it had the 
same croutons and grated cheese as 
did my salad, the soup somehow 
reflected the Far Eastern origins of 
the staff. 

My main course was spare ribs, 
braised rather than barbequed as 
the menu had indicated, but still 
very very good. The sauce seemed 
to include paprika as its major in- 
gredient. It was served with u haked 
potato, with sour cream and some 
carrots and pens (frozen). 

My companion ordered u rare T- 
bonc steak, which came with a little 
plastic flag inscribed "rare.” The 
steak itself was only slightly past 
rare and the meal was very good, 
reasonably tender and obviously 
dealt with by someone who knows 
something about meal. The (tinned) 
mushroom sauce served with the 
steak was not bad either. 

For dessert we tried the 
chocolute mousse and the chocolate 


t ake. The former was no better than 
mediocre, neither very chocolate 
nor creamy. The principal in- 
gredient seemed to he some kind of 
synthetic thickener. On the other 
hand the cake, with a layer of cake, 
one of pastry cream and finally one 
or a substance similar to the mousse, 
was quite good; the first two 
layers overcame the third. 

The coffee dripped its way 
through those little plastic filters 
that serve to remind us we live in a 
throw-away world. As usual, it 
seemed to have lost its aroma in 
transit. 

The cost for two, including a few 
hollies of beer, came to IS 5(0. Thai 
is certainly quite expensive, at least 
for those who don’t live in the style 
of Tel Aviv’s northern fringes. 

FOR THOSE who would like to try 
making a Caesar salad, the recipe is 
relatively simple. First prepare a 
goodly supply of croutons by small 
cubes of browning while bread of 
rolls in olive oil, with or without a 
clove of garlic (which is then dis- 
carded). 

Tear a large quantity of lettuce 
ii to a bowl. In California they use 
Romuine, which most closely 
resembles our own long leafed “vil- 
lage" lettuce. Add five or six 
mashed anchovies, a goodly sprink- 



ling of grated parmesan cheese and 
olive oil flavoured with crushed gar- 
lic. 

Finally add an egg. This may be 


raw, but usually it is cooked in boil- 
ing water for about two minutes. 
Season with salt and pepper and 
serve. \2 
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When you buy a luxury 
holiday home inTel Aviv 
from only $1,500.*.. 

'^One room for one week, once a year, forever. 




.. .you own a luxurp holiday home 
in 30 countries throughout the world. 

__ ......mpiiiTiin.inni r\ iiiiinti rilF Anil il line daV 


Imagine, with only one payment, you 
own a luxury holiday apartment in the 
fabulous resort area of Tel Aviv. That’s 
right, it’s your very own to enjoy every 
year, forever. You can come back year 
after year to your own holiday apartment 
that's beautifully furnished and main- 
tained, with color television and steico. 
•mil a magnificent swimming pool. While 
you’re having the holiday of your life, 
you can laugh at inflation. !l won’t 
affect, you at all ! 


HOLIDAY ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 

Should von like a change ol scenery 
ll, ore’s a choice of >00 magnificent 
Timesharing holiday hotels, apai iments 
and villas in 30 commies throughout the 
world you can exchange your apart- 
ment fo i a holiday in Spain, I'Wida. 
Barbados, The Caribbean, fames Marina 
in even a luxury yacht in Antigua. 

•How’s that for ludidny planning yum can 
really gel excited about ? 

YOU CAN SHOW A PROFIT. TOO 
you choose not to use your vacation 
time, you can rent ynur unit out at the 


going rate. And if one day you'd like to 
sell. you can receive 11 nice profit. 
Timesharing is the newest and most 
exciting way to gel the best out of your 
annual Vacation. 

CONTACT THE MANDARIN. "THEY 
HAVE OFFICES IN TEL AVIY, 
JERUSALEM AND NETANYA. 
THEY’LL EXPLAIN. IN DETAIL. THE 
TIMESHARING CONCEPT .AND 
YOU'LL UNDERSTAND WHY MORE 
THAN 500.000 PEOPLE ALL OVER 
WORLD HAVE BOUGHT 


Timesharing has 
arrived in Israel ! 


The Mandarin 
Apartment 
Hotel 

YOUR VACATION HOME IN ISRAEL 

VISIT ONE OF OUR OFFICES: 

TEL-AVIV - 222 Kikar Atarim 63S73 
Tel: 03-285082, 285077 
. JERUSALEM- 60 King George 
Tel: 02-247546 
NETANYA - S Hera! St. 

Tel: 05339930 

^Choose from 500 retorts, worldwide chrousin RCI 


Hrisn Can dsmui Liam. Inirra.ciaul 




The Mandarin Apartment Hotel 


Plciisr send me mure information 

Name: 

Addresst 
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ALTHOUGH Neville Mairiner is 
described as "musical adviser" in 
the season programme booklet of 
the Israel Chamber Orchestra, 
other engagements are preventing 
him from taking up this ap- 
pointment. Uri Segal will be musical 
adviser to the ICO this season. 

The anniversaries of Stravinsky's 
and Haydn's birth (100 and 250, 
respectively) will be remembered 
with the Dumbarton Oaks Concerto 
by the former and two symphonies 
and two concert! by the latter. (The 
centenary of Mussorgsky's death is 
not being marked at all.) 

I see that three instrumentalists 
will also act as conductors; Arie 
Vardi will perform two Mozart 
piano concerti and comment on 
them; the same will be done by 
Claude Frank, while Oeorge 
Malcolm will conduct a “Mostly 
Britten" programme (the Serenade 
for Tenor, Horn and Strings, and the 
Frank Bridge Variations) and play 
Haydn's Harpsichord Concerto. 

Israeli conductors Aharon 
Harlap, David Shallon and Yoel 
Levy will be joined by colleagues 
John Nelson, Juan -Pablo Izquierdo 
and Leopold Hager, all known per- 
sonalities here; Nicholas Kraemcr is 
a newcomer to our stage. The 
Israeli composers are Aharon 
Harlap, Arthur Gelbrun and the 
famous "to be announced." 

For listeners with more advanced 
i taste, works by Copland, Ives, 
Schoenberg (Chamber Symphony 
Opus 9) and Ligeti (Cello Concerto, 
with Emmanuel Gruber as soloist) 
are included, balanced by a 
plethora of music by Mozart, 
Vivaldi, Boccherini, Boyce and 
Telemann. Between these extremes 
fall works' like Suk’s Serenade for 



Hevile Marr inert won't join the Israel Chamber Orchestra thl\ season. 

MUSIC & MUSICIANS/Yohanan Boehm 


Strings. Elgar's Serenade Opus 20, 
Weber's Clarinet Concerto Ho. I 
(soloist: Eli Heifetz), Hugo Wolf’s 
Italian Serenade, and Kurt Weill's 
Klelne Dre igroschen-Mustk. 

MANUEL DE FALLA , S£//tefci6/o 
de Maese Pedro (“Don Pedro’s Pup- 
pet Show,'* a scene from Cer- 
vantes’s Don Quixote) represents the 
nearest we'll get to opera in the next 
few months, apart from Mozart's 
Cosi fan tutte, which will be 
presented in December in a com- 
plete stage version. 

In May 1982 the ICOwill host the 
Utah University Choir in a stage 
version of Donizetti's opera II Cani- 
panello, and in June 1982 the 


Absent 

adviser 


Monteverdi Choir From Hamburg 
will be the guest of the ICO. 

TH E NET ANYA ORCHESTRA — 
in contrast to the ICO, which went 
through drastic changes and up- 
heavals during the three-year tenure 
of Rudolf Barshai — has followed 
a quiet, determined course in the 


eight years since it was founded by 
Samuel Lewis (the US. ambassadors 
namesake), who is still leading the 
orchestra. However, unlike 
other orchestras in the country, his 
has only local soloists: Pnina 
Saltzman, Dora Schwartzberg, 
Elkinum Salzman, Boris Berman, 
Lazar Shuster, Richard Lesser, 
Netanya Davrat, Mark Dobrinsky, 
Natasha Tadson and Uri Pianka. 

The programmes of the 10 con- 
certs offered to subscribers at Beit 
Hagdudlm in Avihail (Netanya) are 
not listed separately in its booklet, 
but contain a healthy mixture of 
classical works of the serious land 
and so-called “light classical 
music." As no other conductors are 


listed, I guess that Lewis will direct 
them all himself. 

The Netanya Orchestra gave 
about 150 concerts in the last 
season — a remarkable record, due to 
the flexible programme policy of its 
director. It- performs in cities,, 
towns, border settlements, hospitals 
and army camps. During the sum- 
mer, it gave weekly open-air con- 
certs at the Israel Museum in 
Jerusalem. Since he doesn't get 
much financial support from the 
authorities and public institutions, 
Lewis's tenacity in keeping the 
orchestra going deserves recogni- 
tion and praise. 

THE SUBTITLE, “An African 
Search," indicates that Samuel 
.Ch&rters's The Roots of the Blues 
(Marion Boyars, 151 pp., £7.95) is 
more of a travelogue than a serious 
piece of ethno-musicological 
research. But it is well written, and 
the reader can learn a lot about the 
heat and desolate landscape of 
Gambia and its neighbouring 
countries in West Africa, where 
Charters searched for the cultural 
traditions of the slaves brought to 
America centuries ago. He quotes 
some translations of traditional bal- 
lads, but he hardly discovered Hny 
traces of the roots of the Blues. He 
. spent most of his time sweating,' 
travelling in atrocious (tircum- 
stances, recording whatever he 
found. The reader follows with sym- 
pathy his tribulations and learns 
much about societies changing from 
colonies under white domination to 
independant states, and the 
problems of underdevelopment. So 
even if we are not enlightened about 
the roots of the Blues, we at least 
learn something about West Africa 
and its inhabitants. □ 
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Come and feel 
high with us! 


n^Eno nb Ic souffle 

1 Th« only couffIS ranaurant in liraai 
Dairy dlshei - salads, soups, bllnues, 
amalflts.and 1 2 sou f 116s 
1 Coffee shop with homemade cakac 
' Open 9 am to midnight 
5 Vadldya St. 

behind the Main Port OHlca . 

Tel. (02] 220851 f 
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•hot a cqLd sandwiches .. 

“OBFlLTE PISH •FISH-N CHIPS 

■salad bowl "kisHke 
■SOUTH enN FRIED CHICKEN 
4 LUNZ ST. (Oil Ban Yuhuda si.|- 


SHSSSP? 


ft mm/' : Since 1933' . 

offee Shop A Restaurant 
Traditional Dairy Oldies i ‘ 
patomet Veget a ri an Cuisine. 
During Succot .dine in ourSueceh! 
Restaurant open 
. for lunch and dinner. L 
/ - Coffee Shop open 
' 7 ant-rthldnight 
9 King Geoigo Stieoi 
Tel. (02) 224723 
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BRIDGE/George Levinrew 


it!*! 

LvJ+], 


discarded a third diamond. This was 
the end position: 

North 
* 

10 

0 3 

*Q87 


West 
A 

<7 ■» 

0 KJ 
* 1095 


Immaterial 


Whjjr® 


BRIDGE communication is at its 
best when a partnership exchanges 
information fully and follows, up 
with intelligent play, taking the dis- 
tribution of the opponents’ cards 
into account. 

North 
A K84 
A 10 7 2 
0 3 

AQ8743 


South 

A 

V 8 

0 AQ98 

A 

U was now easy to establish the 
diamond suit by playing lo the ace 
and ruffing a diamond in dummy. 
Thus was the contract made. 

Deal 2 

When Experts Meet 

North (D) 

A Q 10 92 
W A 10 43 
0 32 
A AQ9 


West 
A J 87 4 
<7 K92 
O 965 
A J 82 


West ■ 
*A7 • 

0 K J 10 62 
*,J 10952 


East 

A 1096532 
J 96 
O 74 • 

A K 6 


South 
A AK 53 

<7 6 

0 QJ 1087 
A 653 


East 

A 6 

QJ875 
0 AK4 ' 
A K 1074 


The Bidding: 


South (D):. ■ 

A Q J 

• • KQ843 . 

Q AQ985 

a a 

The bidding: • 

Sotfh West . North East - 
> A (a) 2 NT (b) Dble (c) Pass 
2<?(d) 'Pass, . 4 0(e) P.m» 

5 A (f) • PaA 6<?(g) - All Pass 


South West 
1A Pass 

4 A All Pass 


: (a) Precision 16+ points' 

0?) Unusual no trump for minors • 

• (c) I have stu IT I can show later 

- (d) This is my suit '■ 

• (?) Tell me more ■ 

,;(f) CUe'bid • J - . 

’(g). You must have two aces. U is 
hard to visualize, you r hand 
. Otherwise. • * • 

■THIS DEAL was played in thejrlals 
to .select the 1980 Israel Junior 
Team. Rami Baruch was. North and • 

. Adqm Fish was South; ' .. . v ' 

■ The' club jack was the opening . 


the' spadi "ice and . somehow jni|Si;j‘ 
avoid the loss of a diamond trick. It 
WW urilikely 'that, the opening lead 
was from -the (ring-jack; -therefore 
•alub ; .kirig;‘ W6uld : probably 
drop (n, two. or three founds, W est . 
surely being long 1 in .clubs,. • .. 

At the second trick a spade was 
N tp West’s, ace, ; aijd a dub was 
J0n tinued.' - : Oealarer played lb w 
TOhi dumipy and ruffed In his hand ,, i 
/Mt .droriping the; king. The, dub. 

! ^'t.had bccomC a threat. The klnfc 
' a # queen pf trUriib Were played ■■ 
i, HmI. W discarding 1 a diamond . •* 
l played , the- spade queen . 


UJceh in -Thi/ Uleek in 1/rocMhc leading Tot 
•Thi/ Ukek in l/iocl*Thc leading Touri/I Guide- 


FOR 2000 YEARS, OUR PEOPLE 
HAS BEEN YEARNING TO RETURN 
TO THE LAND AND TO JERUSALEM 


ALEX Wagner was the declarer in a 
rubber bridge game with Pinchas 
Romik of the. Israeli team a 
defender in the East seat. It was 
Rom Ik's line or play that guided 
Wagner into a winning finesse. 

A heart was the opening lead. 
Declarer countered two losers in 
diamonds and two possible losers in 
dubs, unless he could establish ihe 
diamond suit. Moreover, East must 
have most of the outstanding 
strength lo justify his bid.. 

The first trick was won with the 
heart ace and a diamond returned 
to East’s king. A heart was con- 
tinued, ruffed by declarer. Another 
high diamond forced East’s ace. 
And again East attacked with a 
heart which South ruffed. : 

Wagner wondered why East’s at- 
tack was limited to hearts. It would 
have been normal for ihe attack lo 
be with trump in order to reduce 

. ruffing power for North-South. 'll 


not attack trumps twice and hence 
- must have at most one trump. 
Under these circumstances West 
probably held four trump to the 
jack, which gave dummy a lenaee 

. over the jack, ■ ■ , ' 

Declarer played the spade ace, 
both opponents following. On 9 
high diamond both opponents mo 
followed arid, the club’, nine was dis- 
! carded from ■ dummy. 'A dlanKWM 

. was then playid.rurfed by West and 

-■ over-ruffed by dummy. Declarer 
Chow ruffed a heart with the spade 
• ‘ king, led a club to the ace and threw 
; East in with the club t quuen lp the 

l king. In dummy, declarer still jad 
;• the spade queeh/- ten, which had la 
, * win. Many of us would miss Ihesub- 
tlety of Wagperis; play, V -O . 


■m 
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WE ARE PROUD TO BUILD ON IT.. 




f^ce^ r 






You now have the opportunity to own forever 
Your-GOIMDOMINIUM a residential apartment in JERUSALEM 

. i.- V ■ 

or Your TIME SHARING an apartment for any period of the year. 

RESIDENCE at prices between $1700 and $5500 per week. 

for periods of a week or more. 


Our ACQUA BELLA yacBlion .resort- is b .landscaped hotel n the pine scented hills of 
western Jerusalem 

It is designed to piovide you with the utmost in luxury that Israel has to Qlfer- : . 

Stylish! studios & suites • Swimming pools (with poolbar) • .Tennis courts • Horseback ndmg 
Classic restaurants • Shops, night cliib . • Arid all the services of a first class .hotel 

You will be able to enjoy the unique advantage of being only 7. minutes away from the fascinating 
heritage of the worlds elernarcity. while liymg in the tranquility of, your own holiday .aparlfnarit 

Now is the. best time lD purchase ybur properly which i& backed by thg besi performance ^u^antees m 
Israel and?abroad ' ' , : ■ . • V ' 


Come sea its to understand why wii can pit be proud ol the ACQUA BELLA vacaliqn cantor ■ 


A ATIDtX' INVESTMENTS LTD. ' ‘ ■ 

JERUSALEM MAIN BRANCH: Migdal He’if sultd;506 Corner Bon Yehuda-King 
George'-jel 02-247645 SITE SALES OFFICE: TeL Aviv-Jorusalem Highway (exit 
^in Hpmadi Tel: 02-639127 TEL 'AVIV OFFICE: 6 Zamonhpff St. (near Duangpff 

. • : Sq^) "Til:^03^^’3'V230.yO3-iA^ * !■ '?■ ; i. \ , 


V Jo A 1 1 d ex f nitre's ten eh f - Lid Migdal HsirsuU* -BQ^Cor her BanYo'hudakmg GaorgoJeruBalem 94B83 
- ; i: I woufd like 'Boma jnoi^ Wformaiiqn oh : Time Sharing • ■ Condbmmium ; Nome 

-f ' - ; V : :••• l>hon "' : - 
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IlhKK IN Sou i h Africa. where 
there i% a rich variety of dance ae- 
ti'ity and generous stale spun- 
•Mirship. u seems natural to ponder 
on the dance wealth ihai ha* spilled 
user 10 Israel. 

Jc.uieiie Ordinaii. for instance, 
artistic director of the Hat-Dor 
Dance Lompanj, is South African ■ 
horn. So is Sheila Levi, a co- 
director with Ordrmm of Bat-Dor 
Studios. So is Sally Anne Friedlnnd. 
a former Bat-Dor menthcr who has 
cone solo, and Shelley Sheer, one of 
the principals in the Batsheia Com- 
pjnj. In fact, the list is quite per- 
vasive. It includes: 

Mike Lcvme of the Kibhut/ 
Dance Company . which will visit 
South Afnea next year. 

Silvia Duran. Israel's best known 
Spanish dancer, who came, via 
Spam, from Johannesburg. 

Deanna Blucher. the Spanish 
dancer and castinet soloist and 
former Capetonian, who performs 
and teaches frequent l> in Israel. 

Rosalind Subell. who for several 
years was ballet mistress and 
rehearsal director for the Israel 
(classical) Hal let. 

Due may also men lion Ran 
Slinur. Israel's exponent of North 
Indian classical dance, who is South 


DANCE / Dora Sowdcn 


African-horn, and the many excel- 
lent teachers in Israel of ballet, 
modern and Spanish dance who hail 
from the Republic. 

Till: PLOW of dance people is two- 
way. Naomi Isaacson, long-time 
ballet notator for Bat-Dor, has 
launched a serious effort to 
promote modern dance in Johan- 
nesburg. where there has been sur- 
prisingly little of it outside the 
sphere of neoclassical dance. 

Johannesburg has just lost. u» 
Pretoria, the slate-supported PACT 
Ballet. Those in Israel who have 
organisational strings in hand 
should give some thought to bring- 
ing over this classical company, 
which performs the famous master- 
pieces, as well as works by contem- 
porary choreographers in the clas- 
sical tradition — technique, 
toe shoes, etc. 

I he latest work presented by 


PACT is Andre Prokovsky's The 
Three Musketeers — lavish in 
costuming and with so many scene- 
changes it made Israeli me envious, 
thinking of (he outlay the company 
can afford. The enormous cast is 
both South African -trained and im- ■ 
ported. 

Prokovsky (Paris-horn, ol Rus- 
sian origin) has been 
choreographing in lingland. Prance 
and Australia. His style is sw ift - 
moving, with a gift for comedy, 
when lie resists the temptation to let 
it spoil serious moments. Hisc.vpun- 
sive Musketeers is full of swordplay, 
sentiment and sly fun and comes as 
near to a fairytale — complete with 
wicked fairy in the form of a Lady 
de Winter — as does author Alex- 
ander Dumas himself. The music is 
drawn from Verdi operas, hut so ar- 
ranged by Guy Woolfenden that it is 
hard to tell where Verdi ends and 
Woolfenden begins. 


There is at least one prima bal- 
lerina. Dawn Weller, of world class 
in this finely rehearsed, polished 
company (artistic director Lorna 
Haupt). There are others, like Liane 
Lurie, almost as good in a more 
lyrical way. The men are handsome, 
well-shaped and strong, achieving 
innumerable lifts without visible 
strain — though some showed signs 
of effort in their solos on the nights I 
was there. The company standard 
is high, but 1 have been told that the 
Capetonian CAPAB Ballet rates 
even higher. 

I AM SURE the PACT Ballet 
would be a great success in Israel, 
fur it is definitely on a level with the 
Boston Ballet and the Royal Win- 
nipeg, if not a notch or tWo higher. 
The company visited Spain in 1975 
for an international festival, so the 
logistics shouldn’t be beyond 
calculation. 

The South Africans have the ad- 
vantage of official sponsorship so 
general that PACT will be staging 
Valery Panov's War and Peace next 
June. 

Valery Panov came here just 
before my arrival to sec whether the 
facilities of the Pretoria Slate 
Theatre would suit his epic work. 



Valery Panov; travel plans 

He agreed to dance the pan or Piene, 
with Galina Panova as Natasha. 
Of the PACT dancers, he said he 
thought they could be "good 
enough — - if they work very hard. 1 ' 

As War and Peace runs four hours, 
with everything to match, the mind 
hoggles at what the costs may be. 
The Berlin production last June 
had, I believe, about 30 scenes — 
and was a great success. The New 
York premiere will take place a few 
days after the South African 
opening. □ 

t Dura Sowden, The Pom's dance 
writer, is currently on holiday in South 
Africa. I 


Thi/ UJcchinErocrThcTcIujingTburMGuid^ 

JERUSALEM 


SHOPPING JERUSALEM ART GALLERIES JERUSALEM 


RESTAURANTS 
fresh Fish Daily 


•KOSHER ‘HEALTH FOOD 

• BEAUTIFUL CARDEN SETTING 

Pfivjtr ilinanq rocmi dCCO'liOilJUng 
up to 20 pviple fo> buwws iunUi>*t 
* Intimata MmofplicrB 

• Centrally located in iha hotel dirtrici 

* Air Condctranad 
Opan 9 dm-m Id night 
12 Aid Strict (nejr King» Huiall 
Tel. 1021 832B13 



KOSHER TO 3 

Ristoranteltaliano 

Homemade pasta, pizza 
& other Italian specialties 

) IX RABBI AKIVA ST. 
(02) 248080 

OPENING NOVEMBER l 
Closed October 18 — 31 


the Isrgcit 
manufacturer of 
gold jewelry 
in the middle 
and fur cait, 
invite* you to visit 
the new showroom 
in jeruwlcm. 

gold and diamond 
jawelry 

at a considerable 
savings on ihe 
retail price. 

tc* »n ippoinirrwir 
andfiM tr«mport,lior> 
within (a call 

02.717225/En 


4/8 YAO HARUTZIM STREET, TALPIQT, JERUSALEM, TEL. 02-717225/6/7 
.OPEN SUN.-THURS. B-4 PM, FRIDAYS 9-11.30 AM 


! 


diarloHi 


Nearly SO years 
Jerusalem's 
favorite 
gift shop. 


There may be only one place In 
lirael more interesting to vim for • 
historical aithacts than Use muse- 
ums. Charlotte, at 4 Korean St., 
houuu a treasure for antiquities 
! spanning 4.000 years. 

Charlotte’s antiquities rill only 
part of her gilt end souvenir shop, 
and since her arrival in Israel In 
-1931 she has been otferlngan out- 
let for handcrafted iloms pro- 
duced by Israel’s artisans. Yougan 
pick Irani among the copper and 
Silver creations of Israel's living ar- 
tisans, Including Yemenite jewelry, 
Ucduln embroidered cushions, and 
hand blocked I'oisUn prints. 

From her an Nairn (as selection . 
yau can find artifacts from the 
vary first civilisations. Ann her 
prices are not nut of roach, as de- 
monstrated hy a young tourist who 
bought a 3,000 year old spearhead 
for leu ilian 810. 

ucts st a antiquities m :, i i.tjt 

4 KOrtl Sll SIKi.l T 7 1 I.. 2216 )2 
L i.tk'liind main F»m Olfiivl J 


apte am towdk 


Homespun and natural dyad wool 
from the flora of Israel and 
particularly the Judean Hills. 
Rugs woven in the primitive way. 
Sweaters and scarves, 
meny kinds of looms 


and 6-7 pm. 
Closed Mondays 
and Thursdays, 
17 Bothlehem Road, 
Jerusalem 
Tal. (02) 717168 


father "fDoron 

Ohjtat of In end Awcln 
, Anii'iuc end Modem 

t 

■ Opd ii ua ,vm .1 no (>.»i 
V -1 CO n m 7 CO o it. 

*J S*i lijmj ion St 

T, ‘ 2 ? 7 fi 2 0 


Gallery 


v L<)ri|e Su lection’ of Bosr o f 
. Israeli and International 
. I’aintf.Ts and Sculptors 
Sun. dhurv. lO.jiti- | 

■ Spin 7 pm 
Kl '- * S.H.. 1 I am - 1p,n 
4 Aknsi St.. Jcr usjiifni. 

Tot. iQ^j V27029 


Opposite the Jerusalem 
Tower Hotel 

Between Orgil and Ron Cinemas 


Rosen Tapestries 

Modern & Traditional 
Original Handwoven 
EIN KEREM B/1 - JERUSALEM 
Telephone 02-41 1948 


PARIS ■ LONDON ■ MARSEILLES ■ NICE 


OljH MAIN OFFICES: 

CIAL BUILDING. UNIT NO. 331. JERUSALEM 
TEL (021 233811 


Beauty 
of the 
Bible 


**l*«if’ 


Gold, Silver and Diamonds 
Exporter, Manufacturer, 
RetaUer 

22 King David St. Jerusalem 
. (near King David Hotel) 
Tel. (02) 233235 
Open Sun.-Thurs. 8am- 10pm 
Fri. 8am -3 pm, Sat. 8-1 1pm 
Old Jaffa, 15 Kikar Kedumbn 
Tel. (03) 826796 
Open 10am— lpm; 6pm-12am 

Ramida Continental Hotel 
Tel Aviv 


SERVICES 


Traditional atmosphere. Jewish point* 
of interest. Tours: October 18: Yamit 
and Gaza region. Book at your hole 
reception desk, travel agpnt, or can 
Mizrachi World Organisation, 64 King 
George St., Tel. (02) 636282. GalHw 
Tours: 3 Ben Sira St.,Tel. (02) 246141 . 
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Fri., Oct. IQ and Oct. 23 at 11:00 
At Hockofclhjr .Vlusmiin 


Sun., Oct. 18 at 11:00 and 15:30 

Mon., Oct. 19 at 11:00 

Thurs., Oct. 22 at 15:30 

"FI GO BALLOON" (Fronccl end 

-THE WHITE HORSE" 

lwtj Awjrc I -winning children's films for the 

■•niiri! month ol Ociohnr. 

rkktns: IS15: niumtwrs: IS10;ntln1t .iccont 

p,ttiyim| child: IS25. 


Yosm Camion, centre, with Hanna Roth and Albert Cohen in the Canter i'< revival of llunoch Levin's 'Sol, own, (,rip 


Levin’s first auntie-hero 


Tucs., Oct. 20 .it ?0:30 
"SUMMEMFir Lli” lAiistii.ilin, 197/) 
Dtrnciui ' Ken Homun, with John Water and 
Nick lum, Suspense ami rnystiiiy Mm about 
,j itacher who arrives in a small and isolated 
lown as a substitute urn] a l tempts to find out 
thu hidden secret of the town. The film he* 
kmon compared by critics to the famous 
Hitchcock thrillers. 

Tickets: I S25; members: 15 15 


THE CAMER1 is now reviving 
Solomon Grip, which is vintage 
Hanoch Levin, in age but not neces- 
sarily in quality. First performed 
some 12 years ago, it was the 
playwright's first full-length play 
with songs (tunes, now as then, by 
Poldi Schaetzmnn), and il comains 
the nuclei of most of the themes 
which the playwright developed 
later. It also establishes his unique 
comedy style. 

The play is, however, vastly in- 
ferior lo his later efforts, and light 
years away from his latest. The Suf- 
ferings of Job, now being shown at 
ihe same theatre. I doubt whether 
the Cameri has done either the 
public or the playwright a service by 
offering the revival. 

The Solomon Grip of the title is a 
sick man. This is ail that we know of 
him; being sick is his sole occupa- 
tion. He is tended by his devoted 
wife Partziflocha (Levin’s genius for 
inventing names) who constantly 
complains of his refusal to lake all 
the pills prescribed by his physician, 
Dr. Barmoli. 

The latter is less interested in his 
patient than in his patient's wife, 
and misres no chance to lay his 
hands on the lady's generous but- 
tocks (Levin’s penchant for large 
female behinds; one of his later 
heroines entered theatrical history 
with the name Big Toches). 

In the end. having despaired of 
her husband being a good patient 
and taking all the pills, Parziflocha 
leaves him to marry the good doc- 
tor. (The First of Levin's long series 
of fickle women). 

Like many persons who make of 
illness a life’s calling, Solomon Grip 
•s in belter physical shape than 
anyone around. When he learns of 
the double betrayal, he gets off his 
sickbed to administer a sound 
beating to the doctor — including a 
kick which may ruin his chances to 
consummate the marriage. He also 
persuades his brother Yehoshuu. 
who has nothing to show for his 38 
years — not even a wife (the first of 
Levin's pathetic old schiemic! 
bachelors) — to kidnap Parziflocha. 


THEATRE 
Mendel Kohansky 


Yehoshua tukes on the task but 
fails, true lo form. Dr. Barmoli of- 
fers him the job of assistant, which 
entails keeping the surgical instru- 
ments dean. Yehoshua is elated at 
the offer; he has finally come up in 
this world. 


SOLOMON GRIP doesn't give in. 
Full of vigour, he relentlessly pur- 
sues the newlyweds, until they offer 
to adopt him, lo which he gladly 
agrees (the first of Levin's 
characters longing to return to 
childhood). But he insists on gelling 
into bed with his adopted parents 
every Saturday morning. The two 
object, and not only because their 
bed is too small. When things come 
to a head Solomon decides to get 
even with them. He lies down and 
dies. 

Accompanying the action is 
Gdachte, a singer who shows up on 
every solemn occasion (wedding, 
adoption ceremony, funeral), sing- 
ing everything, including kaddish to 
the tune of “Come Back to Sorren- 
to." Each lime he is humiliated and 
chased out. This is one theme — 
society's attitude toward the artist 
— which Levin did not develop 
here, nor. to the best of my recollec- 
tion. in any of his subsequent plays. 

Levin's verbal and situation 
humour, based mainly on screaming 
incongruities, is quite effective. The 
evening 1 attended the show, the 
predominantly young audience was 
shrieking with laughter. Hanan Slur 
directed the play as a brond farce, 
with an excellent cast consisting ol 
the delightful Hanna Roth as Part- 
ziflucha in a magnificent get-up 
with substantial padding fore and 
;l ft: Yossi Carmon us Solomon; 
Albert Cohen giving a Chaplinesquc 
performance as Dr. Barmoli; Don 
Reiser as the pathetic old bachelor, 
and Reuven Schaffer in great voice 
as the singer. 


A PLAY at Tel Aviv's T/.avui, Like 
ii Bullet in the Head, also focuses on 
marital betrayal, despite the as- 
surances of the playwright. Miriam 
Keeney, that it is about Israel-Arab 
relations. It is a one-man play per- 
formed by Han Dar. ubout a man 
who lost his mind after a serious 
automobile accident and after his 
wife betrayed him. He shot the un- 
faithful woman and her lover, and 
tried to kill himself. 

What we deal here with is the 
story of a man, generally unsuccess- 
ful in liTe. pushed across the 
threshold of insanity by traumatic 
experiences (and I leave it to psy- 
chiatrists to decide how clinically 
valid this is). The lover’s being an 
Arab is rather incidental. 

Amitai Atarol (what a name!) is a 
scholar who has long been studying 
the moot question of where Yehuda 
Halevy. the great medieval Hebrew 
poet, died: in Egypt, or in 
Jerusalem, trampled by an Arab 
horseman at the Western Wall. 

His studies have so far got him 
nowhere. The head of his depart- 
ment at the University, who is also 
his reluctant father-in-law. the 
celebrated Professor Bein. looks 
down on the subject and on him. 
What’s more. Hassan, the young 
Arab scholar in his department, is 
Irving to prove that it was in Alex- 
andria that Halevy died. It is the 
same Hassan. the handsome, virile 
Arab riding a huge, shiny motorcy- 
cle. who caused his accident, and 
who became his wife’s lover. We are 
thus given to understand that Alurol 
identifies himself with the medieval 
poet murdered by an Arab 
horseman, a notion rather tenuous 
and insufficiently developed. 

Otherwise Like a Bullet in the 
Head is cleverly written. Atarol is 
bright, eloquent and winy lor un 
academic, sis -he addresses the com- 
mittee of psychiatrists who are to 
decide whether he is to be commu- 
ted. Man Dar. under Tom Levy's 
painstaking direction, delivers an 
intelligent, flawless performance. 
An interesting evening with no dull 
patches. ° 


GALLERY TALK 


Sat.. Ocl. 24 at 11:00 

"JERUSALEM- REALITY AND fa ■ MBOL 

by Shu Ini nil Eisonstadt. lUppor Entrance) 


CONCERT 


Sat., Oct. 24 at 20:30 
NAOMI SHEMER in a solo iinrformancn. 
Includad in ihe program, audionce 
participation. 


YOUTH WING 


Registration foi children ami adult classes 
continues at Youth Wing 
Sun., Mon.. Wed., Thurs., 10.00—1 2.00 
and 14.00-16.00 

Recycling project every Tuaiday from 
16.00- 20.00. 


For Information on currant exhibitions, please »a Art Guide. 


VISITING HOURS: 

ISRAEL MUSEUM: Sim., Mon., Thurs., 10-17; 

Tues.. 16-22; Fri. S Sat., 10-14. 

SHRINE OF THE BOOK: Sun.. Mon.. Wed , Thurs.. 10-17; 
Tubs.. 10-22; Fri. & Sal., 10-14. 

BILLY ROSE GARDEN: Sun.-Thurj., 1 0-Sunset 
Fri.. Sat., holidays, 10-14. 

ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM: Sun.-Thurs., 10-17; 

Fri. & Sat.. 10-14. 

LIBRARY: Sun., Mon., Wed , Thurs., 10-17: 

Tubs., 16-20. 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH AT THE ISRAEL MUSEUM: 
Sun., Mon.. Wed., Thurs., at 1l;Tues.,at 18.30. 

TICKETS FOR SATURDAYS: Buy in advance at the Musaum, 
Mam Hotels, and Ticket Agencies. 


VISIT The Weizmann Institute of Science 
The Weizmann House, Rehovot 


Tha Weizmann Institute is open to the public 

Sunday - Thursday, 8 am-3 30 pm; Friday until 12 noon. 


Tha Weizmann Mouse is open Sunday - Thuriday, 10 am -3. 30 pm; 
dosed on Friday. There is a nominal fee lor edrnission to the House. 

For group lours of the Weizmann House please book in advance by calling 
(054) 83230 or 8332B. and of ihe Weizmann Institute hy calling (0541 83597. 

Visitors so the Weizmann Instiiuta are invitrd to an exhibition in the VVix 
Library on I ha Ufa of hr sal's first PtBisdent, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, as well as an 
audiovisual show in the Wlx Auditorium on ihe Institute's ie«*rch activities. The 
latter is screened daily at 1 1 em end 3: IS pm, except on Friday, when it is shown 
at 1 1 am only. Special scieunings may bo urrongod. 


NO VISITS ON SATURDAY AND ON OCT. 7-0;. 12-1 3; ANO, 18-20. 


: r : . 
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fT IS THE dream of every TV 
reporter to be at the scene of action, 
ready to film some horrifying event. 
A feu months ago wc saw admirable 
British footage of terrorists taking 
over u building in London, and of 
the successful com ma ndo operation 
against them. VVc grew accustomed 
during Vietnam days to grim live 
shots of war: recently, we hud the 
execution of some guerrillas by 
government forces in Central 
America. 

As a result of such excellent 
coverage, wc have become very 
spoilt and expect to see in the com* 
fort of^iur armchairs every world- 
shattering event as it occurs. Wc 
have cotnc to assume as a matter of 
course that TV crews will overcome 
great dangers and inconveniences, 
to keep us abreast of the very latest 
atrocity. 

Against this background, we were 
chagrined by the extremely poor TV 
performance during and after the 
assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat. Wc know that teams sent by 
the great networks were there. But 
they were obviously taken by sur- 
prise. as were Sadat's security peo- 
ple. No doubt when Lite bullets 
started to fly. they began looking for 
mislaid items of equipment under 
the nearest solid object, just as you 
and 1 would have done hud we been 
there. But it is not easy to get good 
shots of an assussinalion from under 


The star is gone 
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a table or chair. 

. Even allowing for the fact that it 
would have been little short ol 
miraculous if (he crews had got 
shots of the assassins charging and 
of Sadat falling, it is very surprising 
that they failed to cover the after- 
math better than they did. The post- 
shooting films were very poor. I 
hate to complain, but we arc not ac- 
customed to such shoddy work. 

THE CLOSEST I ever got to Anwur 
Sadat in the flesh was during a press 
conference in Jerusalem on 
November 21 . 1977, in the company 
of 2,000 other journalists. And I also 
met him, in a sort of way, when ( 
stood in ihe crowd at the corner of 
the King David Hotel on the night 
of November 19 that year, and saw 
him pass in a bullet-proof car on his 
way to the hotel. Now why, oh why. 
did he not wear a bullet-proof 1 vest 
at that blasted parade in Cairo. 

l : or (he rest, my relationship with 
Sadat derived solely from television 
For nearly four years the box hus 
played a shadhan role between us. 
When he was assassinated, I fell 


that 1 had lost a close personal 
Friend. 

In Tact, I heard the news of the 
murder during the same week that I 
heard of the death of a close relative 
in Johannesburg and of a much 
loved boyhood friend in London. 
My reaction to the death of Sadat 
was very similar to my reaction to 
these other blows of Fate. There 
was the same feeling of having lost a 
part of myself, a diminution, of a 
gap torn in the fabric that makes up 
my life. 

I find it hard to Accept the stoical 
philosophy of Ecclesiastes, that it is 
ordained somewhere, somehow, 
that for every thing (here has to be a 
season, “A time to be bom, and a 
lime to die." Why? Why must this 
be so? Why should our friend 
Anwar Sadat have died so stupidly 
and clumsily? 

Our first reaction is to worry 
about what this death means for us. 
Wc have already grown accustomed 
to our young men not dying on 
southern battlefields, to our 
hospitals not being filled with 
wounded soldiers. Wc hope and 


trust that his successor will keep the 
peace that Sadat created. 

We would have been just as anx- 
ious if we had only respected Sadat 
— but our feelings transcend ap- 
prehension. I think back to a paral- 
lel occasion, when Jack Kennedy 
was assassinated. He too was a man 
who somehow reached us, 
emotionally, through television. 

Both these men were products of 
an era that has brought the faces 
and voices of people from afar into 
the intimacy of our homes. They 
were the politicians par excellence 
of the television age, just as Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt were the supreme 
products of the radio age. 

When I think about it, I am 
amazed that so few statesmen .and 
politicians manage to endear 
themselves to us through the TV 
screen. We may admire them, or 
respect them, or detest them, but 
we do not become fond of them, as 
we do of so many fictional 
characters in serials. 

It is not a matter of charisma. 
There are some Israelis who project 
charisma across Ihe air waves. No 
Israeli politician, except President 
Yitzhak Navon, if we call him a 
politician, inspires affection the way 
Sadat did. This is very strange, since 
Israelis are such lovable people. 

Sadat came across the screen like 
a rather eccentric but very likeable 


character. His elegant clothes; the 
constant drops of sweat on his brow 
and jaw, at which he dabbed so 
daintily with his handkerchief; his 
unlit pipe, with which he stabbed 
the air to emphasize a point; his 
hesitations; his habits of speech, his 
slow delivery his repetitions while 
he seemed to be groping for the 
perfect word to express simply a 
complex idea — all these 
idiosyncracies, known and expected 
endeared him to us. 

During the four years that passed 
since he first came to us, our affec- 
tion for him did not diminish. On 
the contrary they intensified and ex- 
panded to include his wife and 
daughter, who both have his trick of 
inspiring affection Via the screen. 

But now the show is over. No 
more will we watch the sweat glisten 
on that broad brow, no more will we 
grope with him for the words he 
needed. Our screens are going to be 
very empty without him. 

WHILE IT IS NOT my function to 
criticize radio, the poor step-sister 
of television, I must mention that 
radio usually beats TV hollow with 
rapid coverage of terrible happen- 
ings. This time both Kol Yisrael and 
the BBC were caught with their 
pants down. 

The commentators and in- 
terpreters were as slow' as the 
newsmen in explaining what the as- 
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sassination would mean for Israel 
and Egypt- Was Sadat alive? Was 
the shooting the act of a few 
madmen? Was all Egypt in turmoil? 

It was only in the evening that 
Ehud Yaari brought us the sensible 
advice that none of these questions 
would be answered until the Egyp- 
tian government had got everything 
firmly under control, so it was no 
use expecting anything but. dusty 
answers for the time being. That is 
exactly what happened. As a corol- 
lary to Yaari’s comment, when ihe 
Egyptian government did make its 
statement, we were very much reas- 
sured. 

Very late in the night, after hours 
of trepidation, Prof. Yigael Yadin 
brought us reassurance. In what was 
perhaps the best political statement 
he ever mad.e, he explained • that 
Mubarak had been running Egypt 
for years, whenever Sadat retired to 
meditate in Sinai or elsewhere, and 
that Mubarak was completely in ac- 
cord with Sadat. Yadin said that he 
and Mubarak, as deputy, prime 
minister and vice-president, respec- 
tively, had spent hours together dur- 
ing the Beersheba visit, and that he 
had no doubt about Mubarak's in- 
tentions and ability to take over the 
government firmly, to maintain 
order, and to pursue Sadat's policy 
of peace with Israel. 

Prime MiniBter Menachem 
Begin made a really moving and ob- 


viously very sincere speech about 1 
Sadat, and his prompt announce- 
ment that he would go to the funeral 
showed both courage and 
prescience. The speedy announce- 
ment that Israel would honour the 
peace treaty and would withdraw 
from Sinai as promised also came 
with commendable speed. 

Begin obviously did very well in 
Egypt, both with the Sadat family 
and with Mubarak. Generally he 
displayed speed of decision and 
statesmanship reminiscent of his 
quick invitation to Sadat to come to 
Israel in November, 1977. 

His refusal to take Shimon Peres 
and Ezer VVeizman with him to 
Cairo for the funeral was in the 
finest spirit, of the David Ben- 
Gurion tradition. B-G always took 
up the attitude that anyone who had 
the misfortune to wander in the 
wilderness of opposition was not en- 
titled to sip of the waters of the oasis 
of power.- 

THE MOST astonishing develop- 
ment after the tragedy was the 
emergence from the woodwork of 
ex-president Jimmy Carter and 
Gerald Ford. They both knew Sadat, 
and had every right to go to the 
funeral. But when they started 
spouting advice about the impor- 
tance of the PLO and the AWACS 
deal, I found myself crying in the 
words of the prophet: "Who they? 


Where the hell did they come from? 
Are they out on probation or ' 
something? Who let them loose 
without muzzles?” It was not so 
much what they said, but the cheek 
of their saying anything, that riled 
me. I happen to think myself that 
Israel will have to negotiate some 
duy with the PLO, but it shakes me 
to be (old lo do so by a couple of 
has-beens. 

IT HAS ALWAYS been my policy 
to avoid watching religious 
programmes, lest I should come 
across some revelation that might 
expose me to the danger of conver- 
sion to Orthodoxy. I do not mind 
risking my principles, but would 
hate to imperil my prejudices. A 
kind friend phoned me on Tuesday 
night lo tell me to watch a program- 
me about religious kibbutzim, 
which had already started. 

She was quite right. It really was a 
delightful show, with a gorgeous sel- 
ling, even more gorgeous Orthodox 
girls, lovely colours and clothes, 
charming songs, attractive old peo- 
ple and children. 

This was the kind of Orthodoxy I 
hud expected lo prevail in Israel, in 
which the love of the Tora and the 
Talmud is combined with love of 
the land. I could not help compar- 
ing these shots of Orthodoxy made 
supremely attractive with the kind 
of programmes generally produced 


for observant Jews, and was most 
indignant on behalf oT the 
Orthodox. 

ANOTHER GOOD local show was 
Mcir Shalev's tour of ihe Israel 
Museum, in which he disguised 
himself as a Jew from Kurdistan. He 
looked very fetching in a noble 
head-dress and a most impressive 
gown. His enthusiasm for the Kur- 
dish delicacies he was given to e at. i 
suspected, was somewhat over- 
acted. 

The conversation between him 
und the museum spokesman — two 
sophisticated sabras talking about 
16th century Versailles — was very 
amusing. 

RUMPOLE IS back! This, of 
course, is the great news of the 
week. And in fine fettle, better than 
he ever was. I must confess that m> 
heart sank during the early half of 
this week’s episode, when he and 
Hilda were sunning themselves in 
retirement in Florida, he discon- 
solately, she rapturously. I had vi- 
sions of the old warrior of the Old 
Bailey boring listeners, himself and 
us with tales of wars fought long 
ago. 

My fears were groundless. As 
soon as he got back to chambers, 
the film stopped groping and ac- 
quired ceUitude. 

It was clear (hat he would lose his 
pornography case us soon as he 


buried to talk all that junk about an 
Englishman being Free Several 
decades ago Herbert wrote in one 
of his Misleading Cme\ that the 
ah emotive defence, that an 
Englishman is free lo do whatever 
he likes, provided he harms nobody 
else by doing so. is so zany that it t* 
like the 13th stroke of a crazy clock, 
which dishonours not only itself, but 
all the other strokes that went 
before. In the A.P. Herbert case, 
the judge used the one defence of 
an Englishman enjoying liberty to 
overrule all other defences. In 
Rumpole's case, wc knew that his 
poor pornographer would pay the 
price of Rumpole's delusion that 
the Magna Carta was still in force m 
Unmerrie England. 

But his murder case was great. I 
fell very s u pc rior. noting h ow 
limited the British expert's 
knowledge of blood was. compared 
to what our Israeli im- 
munohematologists know: he men- 
tioned four characteristics of blood, 
but our boys recognize over 70. But 
this is by the way. 

It was a wonderful beginning to 
the new series. Miss Trent, or 
whatever her married name is, was 
given some terrific lines when 
ending her affair with the young 
"radical’' advocate, telling him that 
although he was a "nice piece of 
crumpet,” she would be stupid to 
lose u husband who could cook. Z! 
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NEITHER THE Bible nor Charles 
Darwin ever guessed that man’s first 
activity on earth, once he learned to 
stand on his own to Feel, was to 
masturbate vigorously till he fainted 
in orgasmic bliss. For this important 
discovery, the world had to wait 
patiently for one Melvin Kaminsky 
to get out of Brooklyn, change his 
name to Mel Brooks, and make a 
career out of telling jokes till he 
finally decided to reveal the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth about the history of mankind. 

So now you know, you don't have 
to believe it. But frankly, did you 
ever believe the other Version? This 
one at least has the advantage effac- 
ing amusing. It doesn't tell all (after 
all, how much can you cram into the 
standard 100 minutes of a commer- 
cial film?), but what it tells is certain 
to be different from anything you 
might have learnt at school. 

For the gourmet who enjoys his 
entertainment in a tasteful and well- 
polished envelope, this is surely 
rough going, with a spitting and 
farting Roman emperor, a musical 
Inquisition, and Louis XVI pissing 
into h pot. 

FO R TH E GOU R M AND, who ap- 
preciates quality but olso demands 
quantity, this is pleasant Pure all 
through. It has a caveman wooing 
his biloved with a dub, and dis- 
covering the sound of music by 
dropping a huge stone on his 
neighbour's foot. And of course, 
once you discover what sound 
comes out of a man's mouth when 
you hurl him with a large stone, und 


Bubbling Brooks 

CINEMA REVIEWS/Dan Fainaru 


then check how the pitch changes 
with the size of stone. There is no 
problem in getting a choir to 'sing 
Handel's Hallelujah. You just have 
to hurt them with the right-sized 
stones at the right time. And now 
imagine Brooks co-starring with 
Julie Andrews. 

The History tf the World. Part l is 
an enormous send-up, not so much 
of history but rather of historical 
film Sagas. Brooks, os usual, will do 
practically anything for a laugh, 
sometimes even hitting you over the 
head with a joke. Like calling 
Nero's wife Nympho, or having her 
ask, when she is offered a new slave, 
which of her openings hasn’t been 
filled yet. 

But he cun also play on the ab- 
surd to the point where you have to 
burst out laughing. Like the mo- 
ment when, dressed up as u waiter 
at the Lost Supper, he asks IT 
anyone is interested in soup, and if 
they would like separate bills. 

Certainly the must visually 
satisfying of these history chapters 
is the Torquemada episode, with 
Brooks himself playing the Grand 
Inquisitor and singing merrily about 
the pleasures of the auto-da-fd. The 
whole thing is staged as a huge Bus- 
by Berkeley musical, with a spec- 
tacular set. a replica of a medieval 


dungeon, brought to life by lusty, 
pantyhQsed monks and nuns who, at 
the snap of a finger, shed their black 
garb, remain in their shining bathing 
suits and splash in perfect 
geometrical formation in a pool, 
faiLhftil to the best Esther Williams 
tradition. 

MEASURED ON the Isughoitieter, 
there may be less laughs per minute 
here than in Blazing Saddles, for in- 
stance, but there are more than in 
High Anxiety. In any case, there is 
no attempt at intellectual parody of 
any kind. This is madcap entertain- 
ment through and through, as ir- 
reverent as you can expect from the 
man who thought up a musical 
hum her entitled "Springtime for 
Hitler” for one of his early films, 
The Producers, and as coarse us the 
association of beans and bodily 
functions in Blazing Saddles. 

1 1 is regular gang is almost all here 
for the ride through history. Dom 
dc Luisc, looking every duy more 
like Zero Mostel, makes Nero look 
more dlmwitted and besotted than 
ever. (By the way, does anyone 
remember Peter Ustinov in Quo 
Vadlsl Apparently he was the in- 
spiration here.) Madeline Kahn is 
his ever-lusty wife Nympho; Harvey 
Korman is a depraved count ul the 



Mel Brooks: anything for a laugh. 

French court; and Cloris Leachman 
as Madame Lafarge, the spirit of the 
French Revolution, makes her part 
in Young Frankenstein seem like 
glamour incarnate, 

One who couldn't come was 
Richard Pryor, who was almost 
burned to death a few days before 
shooting started and was replaced 
by Broadway actor Gregory Hines. 
And the one who wouldn’t come. 
Anne Bancroft, Brooks' wife, really 
didn't fit in the grand plan of things. 

Brooks is pretty busy here, play- 
ing five parts and never letting up 
for a minute. Even after the final 
credits he still has something to add. 
His narrator, Orson Welles (no 
less), announces History of the 
World, Part ll and one of its main at- 
tractions, which is "Jews in Space." 

FROM OVERSTATEMENT to un- 
derstatement. And from the huge 
sound stages of Hollywood to one of 


the more modest Israeli productions 
of the year. An Intimate Story is true 
to its title: small, intimate, and 
played in a minor key. 

A married couple living in a kib- 
butz approach their final separation 
after 10 sterile years of marriage 
She has always dreamed of having a 
child, but always miscarried or lost 
the child immediately after giving 
birth to it. Doctors say there is 
nothing wrong with her; it doesn't 
occur to the husband that there 
might be something wrong with 
him. At least, he doesn’t want to 
think about it. 

Around these two people is the 
kibbutz and its way of life, with 
everyone involved, one way or 
another, in the lives of others, 
Complicating factors are age (they 
feel that time is running out) and the 
temptations presented by a 
youngster and his innocent virility, 
and Scandinavian volunteers with 
their sexual frankness. 

All the basic ingredients are here, 
but director Nadav Levithan seems 
reluctant to mix them too strongly 
together. He would rather leave as 
much as he can to the imagination, 
trying to extract as much implied 
sentiment as possible from Hava 
Alberstein’s face, and adding local 
colour with the assitance of Gad 
Danzig’s sensitive camera. But the 
audience would like to know much 
more, about the problems of the 
characters involved, about life in 
the kibbutz, about what really hap- 
pens up there, on the screen, and 
why. The answers offered aren’t 
really sufficient. □ 
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FRANCE'S AUTUMN cinema 
Reason has begun with the predic- 
table sight of Alain Delon as an age- 
in,, gun-slinging detective, and Yves 
Montand struggling with a younger 
rival in an eternal triangle with 
Catherine Deneuve 
Delon, an age-lined 46, and Mon- 
tand, a white-haired 60, seem to be 
part of a conspiracy to share the late 
jean Cabin's inheritance — or 
oerhaps they have been forced to a 
reluctant admission that Patrick 
DeWaere and Gerard Depardieu, 
both in their early thirties, now 
dominate the virile high ground. 

But in the rivalry to fill the gap 
left by Gabin, the patriarch of 
French cinema, the two men are 
facing a challenge from an odd cou- 
ple two self-effacing men in their 

fifties who have only just come of 
age in the cinema sense. 

Delon’s self-directed Pour la Peau 
d'un Flic (For the Skin of a Cop) and 
Montand's Le Cholx des Armes 
(Choice of Weapons) failed to dazzle . 
the critics in this make-or-break, 
seasonal rush of releases. Instead 
they heaped praise on Philippe 
Noiret and Jean Rochefort, who 
were paired in a sombre political 
thriller, II Faut Tuer Blrgltl Haas 
(Birgitt Haas Must be Killed). 


trance’s odd couple 


Paul Webster 


NOIRET AND ROCHEFORT 
have somehow escaped the ciichi 
casting to which even Gabin finally 
succumbed. The same names ap- 
pear so regularly in such similar 
roles that directors seem to have ac- 
cepted a restricted repertory of men 
and women stars replaying their 
tough, tragic, sentimental or comic 
roles. 

But neither Noiret nor Rochefort 
are really Jilin stars. They made 
their reputations in the theatre long 
before they were given cinema 
roles. Their film careers have been a 
succession of extraordinary mis- 
castings or brilliant identifications, 
with the two finally emerging as 
middle-aged men in the street. They 
seem capable of introducing a new 
period of realism to French cinema. 

In a sense they are half of the 
same man — Noiret comfortable 
and well-rounded, Rochefort lean 
and ill-at-ease, and both beset by 


doubts and wrinkles. Close friends, 
they probably decided between 
themselves the ground they were to 
occupy, but their physiques and 
careers really decided for them. 

Noiret says he is tired of hearing 
people say that whatever role he 
plays it “suits him perfectly.” The 
compliment dates back to the time 
he played the father of a man older 
than himself in Paris's State- 
subsidized Theatre National 
Populaire. He was only 24 at the 
lime. Nor has he ever got used to his 
cinema image, which he describes 
as "a bear plodding along with his 
feet wide apart." 

The paradox of a solid yet 
vulnerable middle-aged man was 
fixed for ever by the international 
success of L'Horloger de Saint Paul 
(The Clockmaker or St. Paul), 
where the partnership with 
Rochefort was established. 

THE SHARPER, smaller and 
saddcr-looking Rochefort 
developed his image through a 
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Yves Montand 

series of hopeless misunder- 
standings. His Anglo-Saxon look 
made him France’s best-known in- 
terpreter of contemporary English 
plays — notably Harold Pinter’s — 
but in cinema he repeatedly ap- 
peared in nonsensical comic roles. 
He broke out of this miscasting with 
L'Horloger de Saint Paul, and later 
won aCedar— the French Oscar — 
for his performance as an embit- 
tered naval officer. 

The fascination of ll Faut Tuer 
Blrgltt Haas is the muled struggle or 
two world-weary, middle-aged men 


A kiln Delon 


manipulating or being manipulated. 
Haas is a German terrorist, and 
Noiret plays a government agent 
ordered to arrange her official 
murder and disguise it as a crime of 
passion with the help of Rochefort, 
a government-sponsored con- 
fidence man. 

The film's success in the face of 
the traditional offerings of the es- 
tablished cinema repertory com- 
pany could well mark a change in 
public taste and a shift in the 
hierarchy of the French star system. 
lAHtdou Observer Service □ 
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Second-hand rows 


KILLING time in Jerusalem is 
usually nerve-racking and rough on 
one's wallet. Judy Kobkin, nn im- 
migrant from the U.S., has figured 
out how to do it in a pleasant, inex- 
pensive and worthwhile way. Her 
solution is Sefer Ve-Sefel (Book and 
Mug) — Bookstore, coffee house, 
reading room and park bench in 
downtown Jerusalem, which she 
and her husband opened up last 
month. 

Located on the second floor of an 
old building on Kehov Yavetz, just 
off Jaffa Road, Sefer Ve-Serel con- 
sists of a room where books mostly 
used, in various languages are for 
sale; a second room filled with cur- 
rent periodicals, also in several 
languages, which are for looking at, 
as is the art work on the walls, 
though it may be purchased; and a 
balcony, where one may sit on 
wicker furniture imd read, write let- 
ters or just have u cup of coffee with 
a friend. 

The idea of Sefer Ve-Sefcl grew out 
of Judy's feeling that the general al- 
titude towards second-hand books in 
Israel is one of disrespect. She used to 
work in one of the capital's well- 
known used bookstores. Her ex- 


Ruth Podhoretz 



perience was of overcrowding and dis- 
orderly behaviour and of always feel- 
ing filthy. 

Her goal is to provide a place 
where people can browse and read, 
us well as buy, comforlubly. Judy 
renlizes. however, that to maintain 
such an atmosphere by offering 
among other things, a free reading 
room and inexpensive snacks may 
mean losing quite a bit of money 
before making a profit. But in the 
long run she hopes to encourage 
business. 

"The other day a girl sat here for 
three hours just wrjting letters. She 
spent no money, but if she was 
pleased by the fact that she was 
able to do so, she will be back, and 
recommend us to her friends." 

A further aim she has in mind is 
to create a kind of cultural centre; 
the place could be used in the even- 
ings for poetry readings, psychology 
group meetings and other activities. 

It’s too early to tell how success- 
ful Sefer Ve-Sefcl will be, she ad- 
mits cheerfully, but she believes in 
its possibilities. "It is the kind of 
place that is lacking in Jerusalem," 
she says or her one-of-a-kind ven- 
ture. □ 
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Problem No. 3040 
PHILIP KLETT 
1878 

White mates fat four (9-6) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3038 
(Shedei). Setplay 1. — Rd4, Bd4 
2,Qc5, Qd 3x; Try l.d47 Qd4! Solu- 
tion l.Bd4! Rd4, Bd4, Kd4, Qd4 2.- 
Qc8, d3, Rg4, QbSx. 

CONTRIBUTIONS SOUGHT 
THE COMPOSITION commit- 
tee of' the Israel Federation is 
planning to publish an “almanac" of 
problems of endgames encompass- 
ing the years 1965 to 1981. Com- 


posers are requested to submit their 
works, accompanied by a brief cur- 
riculum vitae and a passport photo, 
not later than January I, 1982. 

CAPABLANCA MEMORIAL 
THE TRADITIONAL Capablanca 
Memorial tournament, held in Sien- 
fuegos, Cuba, was a triumph for the 
Soviet players. V. Tzeshkovsky won 
top honours with a 9K-13 score, 
while Ills count ry men A. 
Michalchishin and A. Chernin tied 
for second with 9 points each. 
Cuba's H. Nogeiras had the best 
result among the local players, plac- 
ing 4th with 7 ¥t points. 

V. TZESHKOVSKY U. BENSCH 
l.e4 c5 2.Nf3 e6 3.d4 cd 4.Nd4 
Nf6 5.Nc3 d6 6.g4 Nc6 7.g5 Nd7 

8. Be3 Nde5 9.h4 a6 10.Qe2 Na5 
H.b3 Qc7 12.Ndl $15 13.ed Bb4 

14. Bd2 Bd2 !5.Qd2 ed 16.Bg2 0-0 

17. Ne3 Nec6 18.0-0-0 Be6 J9.h5 
Nd4 20.Qd4 Nc6 21.Qb2 d4 22.Bc6 
de 23.h6 ! f6 24.hg Rfd8 25.Rd8 Qd8 
26.Be4 h5 27,fe. Black resigns. 

' H. NOGEIRAS H. FERNANDES 
I.d4 Nf6 2,c4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.c4 
d6 5.f4 0-0 6.Nf3 c5 7.d5 b5 8.e5 de 

9. fe Ng4 lO.cb Ne5 ll.Be2 Nbd7 
12.0-0 NI3 13.Bf3 Ne5 14.Bf4 a6 

15. d6 Rb8 16.de Qe7 17.Nd5 Qd8 

18. Rel Nf3 19.Qf3 Bd4 20.Khl Rb5 
21.Ne7 Kg7 22.Nc6 Bb7 23.Bh6! 
Kg8 24.Nd8 Bf3 25.Bf8. Black 
resigns. 


An interesting endgame occurred 
in the following game: 

White (S. Garcia) — Kgl; Rc2; 
Pa2, f2. (4). Black (Tzeshkovsky) — 
Kf4; Ra8; Pc4, f3. (4). Black to play. 

51. - Rg8 52.KH Rb8 53.Kgl 
Rbl 54.Kh2 e3 55.fe Ke3 56.Rc3 
Ke2 57.Rc2 Kd3 58.Rf2 Ke3. While 
resigns (without the a2 pawn White 
could have drawn the game by 
58.Ra2). 

LVOV 1981 

MIKHAIL TAL tied for first in 
the Lvov international tournament 
with compatriot Oleg Romanishin. 
Against Hungary’s Janos Flesch, 
Tal produced the following fine 
game. 

M. TAL J. FLESCH 

l.e4 c6 2.d4 d5 3.Nc3 de 4.Ne4 
Nd7 5.NP3 Ngf6 6.Ng3 e6 7.Bd3 c5 
8.c3 cd 9.Nd4 Bc5 10.0-0 Bd4 1 1 .cd 
0J) 12.Bg5 h6 13.Bf4 Nb6 14.Bc2 
Nbd5 IS.BeS Qb6 16.Qd3 Nb4 
17.Qd2 Nc2 18.BF6! Nal 19.Nh5 e5 
20.de g5 2 l.efil Qe6 22.H3 Qf5 
23,Ral Be6 24.Rel Qg6 25.g4 Rac8 
26.Bc3 Red8 27.Qe3 Rd3 28.Qe5 
Rc:c3 29.be Kh7 30.Nf6Kg731.Nd5 
Kh7 32.Nc7. Black resigns. (32. — 
Qg7 33.Qe4). 

ALEKHINE GEM 
l.d4 d5 2.c4 c6 3.Nf3 NI6 4.Nc3 
dc 5.a4 e6 6,e4 Bb4 7.e5 Nd5 8.Bd2 
Bc3 9.bc b5 10.Ng5 T6 ll.ef Nf6 
12.Be2 a6 13.BH h6 14.BH5 Nh5 


1 5.QH5 Kd7 16.Nf7 Qc8 17.0g0 Rg8 
18.Bf4 Bb7 1 9. Bg3 Ke7 20.Bd6 Kd7 
21.0-0 c5 22.de Bd5 23.abab24.Ra8 
Ba8 25.Ral Nc6 26.Ne5. Black 

resigns. (Alekhine-Bogolyubov 

1929). 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
White — Khl ; Qd3; Re2, Rh4; 
Pb2, b5, c3,.f4, h2. (10). Black — 
Kg8; Qd7; Re8, Rf7; Bb6; Pa5, d5, 
g4, g7, h6. (10). 

l.Rh6! gh 2.Qg6 Rg7 3.Bg7 Re2 
4.Bf6 Kf8 5.Qh6. Black resigns. ‘ 
(Polishuk-Dotzenko, cor- 
respondence game, 1978/80). 

ART OF ATTACK 
While — Kgl; Qb3; Rd3, Rfl; 
Bb2, Bg2; Nc5, NO; Pa3, b4, d4, f2, 
g3. (13). Black — Kh8; Qd6; Re7, 
Rf8 ; BR>, Bh5; Nc6, Ne4; Pa6, h7, 
d5, g7, h7. (13). Black lo play. 

I. — Bf3 2.Bf3 Ng3! 3.Qd5 (3. fg 
Qg3 4.Bg2 Bd4! S.Bd4 Rfl, or 
4. Khl Bd4! 5.Bd4 RT4 6.Bg2 Rh4 
7. Kgl Qh2 8.Kf2 Rf4 9.RO Nd4 
10.RF4 Re2) 3. — Qd5 4.Bd5 Nfl, 
and Black won. (Osnos-Sararov, 
Leningrad, 1977). 

ENDGAME FINESSE 
While — KcS; Bb7; Po5, b6, g2, h3. 
(6). Black — Kf8; Rd7; Pa6, f5. g5, 
h6. (6). Black to play. 

1. — Rb7 2.Kc6 Rb8! 3.b7 (3.Kc7 
Re8 4.Kb7 Ke7 5.Ka6 Kd6! 6.b7 
Kc7, and wins). 3. — Ke7 4.Kc7 


Rd8 5.b8Q Rb8 6.Kb8 f4! 7.Kb7 
Kd6 8.Ka6 Kc6 9.Ka7 h5! I0.a6 
(l.KbS Kb 5) I. — Kc7 ll.KaS h4 
12.g4 hg! White resigns. (Fogl- 
Bronstein, Tallin, 1981). 

ENDGAME ARTISTRY 
While - Ke4; Rg7; Pb2, g6. (4). 
Black -- Ke8; Rh8; Pa7, c7, n, h7. 
(6). White to play and win. 

|.Rh7 RfB 2.g7 Rg8 3.RH8 f5 
4.Kf5 Kf7 5.Rg8 Kg8 6.Kf61 and 
wins. (Study by A. Hildebrand, 
*970). 

. ART OF ATTACK 
White — Kgl; Qh3; Ral. Rg3; 
Be2, Bd4; Pa2, c3. d5. f4, g2. h2. 

(12) . Black — Kf8; Qd7; RaB. RI7; 
Bb7; Nb2; Pa6. b5, c7, d6. T5, g7, h6. 

(13) . 

22.Bg7! Rg7 23.Qh6 Qf7 (23.- 
Bd5 24.Bf5 Qf7 25.Rg6; or 24. — 
Qc7 25.Be4! etc.) 24.Rg5 Kg8 
25. BO Bc8 26.Bh7 Kf8 27 J5! Qe7 
28.f6 Qe3 29.Kh1 Qg5 30.fg. Black 
resigns. (AUharin-Alapin. Petersburg. 
1877). 

MORE ATTACKS 
White — Kb2; Rel ; Bbl; Pb3, c4, 
d5, f4, g4, h2. (9). Black — KT6; 
Rd 6; Nb4; Pc5. d6, e7, 17, g6, h4. 
(9). Black to play. 

1. — Ra2! 2.Kc3 Rh2 3,g5 Kg7 
4 .Rc 7 Rf2 5T5 gf 6.Rd7 h3 7.Rd6 h2 
8.RH6 fl5 9.d6 Tg 10.d7 Nc6. While 
resigns. (Kuptzan-Luizkan, Riga, 
1980). □ 


















liana Hen-flam: painting t/rom 'Anti-Lyricism” at the Jerusalem Artists Hi nisei. 


Osnat Mahler: painting, oils on canvas (from "Anti-Lyricism "j. 

over ihe violence of the overall er- besl work. Etty Shalev makes three- 
feet, is quije thought-provoking; dimensional wall sculptures of semi- 
und at times even impressive. truncated triangular pyramids, the 

Mcir Roniieit I>r justified; it just doe.m'1 need the into ;i gup. The museums arc strug- Ofrat defends the overcrowding slits enabling you to see the colour 

- T - n , — n r nr ■ m - - dm nt-hcating. gling with their own overgrown gar- by saying, quite rightly, that the inside. Parts of the exterior are 

O fral's second broadside is fired den; venues like the Jerusalem Ar- works support each other. This is treated to stormy directional 

“AN ri-l.YRICISM," works by a at our museums, whom he more or lists House have long been mori- fine for the weaker ones; but one painting to change the movement of 

dozen voung artists whose one com* less accuses of neglecting today a ml hand, run for the most part by ends up, after considerable effort, in the surfaces, but the crudeness of 

moil denominator is a certain sense dealing with only last week. His second-raters with little creative managing to focus one’s thoughts the strokes, which no doubt ensured 

of brute force, is a show style is worth quoting: “Lei the talent and no modern ucademic on the better individual pieces ns in- inclusion in this show, adds nothing 

orchestrated by Gideon Ofrat nnd wins pc r 1 'became a cry: Ihe Tel Aviv background. Ofrat's welcome plan dividual works, which is how they to the proposition beyond a contrast 

deliberately jammed together in the Museum has never deviated from for the next eight months could just were conceived in the first place, with the flat, minimalist, surface 

tiny mezzanine of the Jerusalem Ar- the line of Yona Fischer!” as well have been the Artists House' The overcrowding seems almost a areas. 

lists House; and nt first glace it is Dear me. Fortunately, this isn't plan for that period, but then com- case of art .being sacrificed to ODD woman out is Sylvia 

something of a shocker. 1 1 is nccom- Moscow and nobody has ever had initlccs rarely ever achieve ideology. CherbakofT-Rosenberg, whose sent i- 

panied by a manifesto Fired off with to whisper. But the museums, busy anything, even if they are capable. Of note is a large expressionist naive landscapes, albeit in industrial 
much thunder by its impresario, with budgetary problems while The Jerusalem Artists Association head by Hana Ben-Halm the effect paints, are not only lyrical, but even 

who promises us a scries of eight presenting more interesting shows house committee seems to have deriving from translucent over- sweet. One of the most striking 

more shows at this liny venue, ex- than ever before to huge and ever- acknowledged this by giving Ofrat a painting that benefits from being pieces in the show is a wall-and- 

antining other aspects of content- increusing audiences, are indeed free hand. Other “curators'' may careful rather than merely stormy, floor combination painted sculpture 

porary Israeli art. sitting-duck targets for anyone ac- follow him. Extremely aesthetic are the colour by young Semadar Bassan, who also 

The show's catalogue and the cusing them of not showing what is harmonies of the friezes of Hanlta contributes a large floor piece made 

manifesto are combined into the frsi being turned out by artists who left IN HIS first show Ofrat posits some Lindberg, the bunched-up paint- up largely of cut-out sheet surfaces, 

issue of something culled Prosa (in the Bczalel last year. I'm not sure of its alleged paradoxes: Bad soaked textiles making their own the flat boards creating volume. 

Hebrew only). In it Ofrat, w ith con- it’s their job either. Finally. Curator Painting that is Good Pointing; conlinenl-like shape with the peaks Llron Bourla paints figurines and 

sum mate demagoguery, proposes to Fischer himsqlf was the first to give Primitivism without Romanticism: and ridges being carefully over- pictures on metal sheeting that 

tear down his self- erected barrier of us something other than lyricism. Stormy Brushes in the hands of Ar- painted. Osnat Mahler opts for a hark— too obviously — back to Niki 

lyricism, which he alleges is holding Why the demagoguery? It's hard lists Without Storm; In Art History crudely harsh method of laying on de St. Phalle in one case and the 
up artistic development. 'As his to escape the conclusion that Ofrat ■ but Above It. Truth to tell there's paint, to make what appears at first Cobra School in the other. Lydia 

young artists, were doing their thing is righting his own battle, rather nothing really new in the whole to be violent abstractions, but which Donau's cardboard sheets painted 

anyway before he came along, the than that of the artists. The battle is show, the painted figures, the Cobra seem to me (I know everything re- with enamel colours are combined 

works themselves give the lie to the the fight of the young Ph.D's for expressionism, the friezes of paint minds me of sex) a symbolic depic- to form a mural of little enlighten- 

show's supposed raison deire. Even recognition in a field being to which and enamelled cardboards, the lion of genitals. Miriam Nelger uses menu Even less rewarding are the 

these youngsters' not-so-im mediate more ambitious young Ph.D.'s are shaped works, Ihe unstretched wild- deliberately cheap industrial crude paintings on paper by David 

predecessors were working in ways constantly being added. The prizes ly (bui smoothly) painted canvases, colours on her crushed textile Rlv (Reiv, Reib, Reive?; there are 

completely divorced from are belter university posts dp- the painted standing const ructions, friezes, while twisting them into in- no English labels) in which I could 

mainstream Israel lyricism of Ihe point menis to the museums belong both to earlier eras and the teresting and mobile compositions, detect no merit whatsoever. Nor 

type Dr. Ofrat claims dominates themselves, as well as royalties from younger generation of American ar- sometimes stuffing them with straw, can 1 see anything in the crudely 

galleries and museums: and several books. The rewards for us are many: lists whose work is so eagerly scan- so that one looks like a biomorphic conceived and poorly painted 

important galleries in Tel Aviv and new exhibitions, new books, even ned in the art magazines that arrive pod. These thoughtful young artists “Jewish-historical" works of 

one in particular in Jerusalem have new manifestos, the staff of life of hore from New York. are still in their mid-twenties. Michael Sgan-Cohen, at 37 the dad- 

long been showing “new art." In artists and art lovers. Whatever the A few of the works are so ex- Ronit Elgers’s shaped canvases dy of the show; or in the painting on 
any ease, some of the works in mainspring, whatever the views, the ecrable as to defy the most open usually find a self-logic but the one three pieces of plywood by Dalla 

“Anti-Lyricism” are quite lyrical, results must be viewed as positive, search for the smallest merit. But shown is rather marred by clumsy, Colman. Bad Painting, isn't Good 

Not that the show isn't worthwhile Ofrat himself has neatly stepped the bulk of the show, once you get decorative flower details, not her ' Painting. ' □ 


A time for brutality? 


Damari's Yemen 


Meir Ronnen 


SHOSHANA DAMARI is a living 
legend, the beautiful husky-voiced, 
sultry -eyed singer who thrilled and 
inspired the fighters of 1948 and 
who has wowed* Israelis in war and 
peace ever sjnee. The ever restless 
Damn ri began to paint during a 
break from entertaining soldiers 
during the Yom Kippur War ..To ap- 
proach such an idol and to find that 
die had feel of artistic clay would 
have been ;t sad disappointment. 
Happily. Daman viands revealed as 
a true naif of considerable powers, 
with only occasional descents into 
ban al kitsch. 

D.imari. like many nttifs. sum- 
mons up images and scenes from 
her childhood, in her case from her 
iiaioc Yemen. They depict rabbis in 
the colourful synagogue, a niclumed 


with his tiny boys poring over the 
alphabet, women and girls tending 
flock and fire in the desert, or 
lloating over the sandy Boor with a. 
mountain of twigs and brush on 
their backs. Tiny figures of children 
climb over ihe huge images of their 
parents; a tiny son studies with his 
enormous father — typically naive 
conceptions where proportions are 
concerned. 

Paintings of families with u 
donkey or a camel seem to have 
heen influenced b) traditional' 
images, including those of Rubin. A 
. few local paintings, notably of a 
street in Neve Zedck and a study of 
pn old Yemenite woman with a cat 
are sensitive and well handled; and 
there is a single powerful portrait uf 
un old l;idy in a while kerchief on 
black background: Some of the in- 
tensity expressed through the highly 
individual timbre uf Damari’s voice 



1 


Shad, aim, Datrnri': Yemenite Family ^oits IDehef (fallen); 


has found its way into ihe .heller show. (DM. Gallery, Ein Karem) 
paintings in this quite fascinating Till Nov. 4. * ; . ; 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


Israel Museum seeks 
Curator of Judaica 


TH E Israel Museum is lookingfor a 
Curator of Jewish Art. 

Any candidate for the position 
will have, to come armed with al 
least an M.A, in Art History and 
possess an extensive knowledge of 
Judaica, particularly of religious ar- 
tifacts of the 15lh to the 19th cen- 
turies; and of Jewish studies and 
decorative arts. The candidate will 
also have to be able to administer a 
professional staff of assistant 
curators and be experienced in 
writing texts and editing catalogues 
and scholarly papers. Fundraising 
experience is required, for the job 
also entaiis developing contacts 
with collectors and donors without 
whom no special exhibitions can be 
mounted. 

The incumbent, Rafi Grafman, is 
moving to the Museum’s: new 
publications department, after. less 
than a year at the post. MR- 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, I9JH 
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JOURNAL OF JEWISH ART Vol. 

six)' Edited by Bezalel Narkiss. 

Jerusalem, Centre for Jewish Art, 

Hebrew University. 168 pp. 

JEWISH TRADITION IN ART - 
The Feuchtwanger Collection of " 

Judaica. By Isaiah Shachar. Trans- {VIeir Ronnen 
lated by R. Grafman. Jerusalem, 

The Israel Museum. 341 pp. Paper- 
bound pre*publication price in 
Israel $30. From Dec., $40. Outside 
Israel add $10. 

ancient synagogues 

REVEALED Edited by Lee I. 

Levine. Jerusalem, Israel Explora- 
tion Society. 199 pp. $14.25 
ART IN ANCIEhTT PALESTINE 
by M. Avi-Yonah. Edited by Han- 
nah Katzenstein and Yoram Tsafrir. 

Jerusalem, The Magnes Press, 

Hebrew University. 404 pp. with 61 
supplementary plates. No price 
stated. ' 

ASSAPH Studies in Art History. 

Vol. 1. Edited by N. Kenaan. Tel 
Aviv University. 252 pp. No price 
stated. 


Perils of printing 


published by the recently-founded 
Centre for Jewish Art at Hebrew 

University, instead of by Chicago's ._ - , — 

Sperlus College of Judaica. Happi-’ bibliography of Wischnitzer. some 
ly, Prof. Narkiss, the person most 344 items all told! In addition there 


nuka lamps; and an analysis of 
Chagall's interpretation of the Song 
of Songs. The shortest piece, on a 
fora plaque, is unaccountably given 
in French. 

There is also a complete 


THIS COUNTRY is brimming with 
informed scholars who have much 
to pass on to both students and the 
general public. It is something of a 
tragedy that the institutions with 
which they are connected have little 
notion of publishing. Poor publica- 
tions are often blamed on light 
budgets, but money' is wasted 
producing books that don't meet 
their aims; that of interesting and 
enticing the reader to buy and read 
them. 

Five books and journals 
published by local educational and 
cultural institutions that have 
reached me recently are a case in 
point. Most of them are interesting 
and sport attractive covers, but the 
actual presentation is pretty horren- 
dous, even where the text is 
eminently readable. Some, 
however, are poorly edited too. 
However let me begin with the hap- 
py exception, the Journal of Jewish 
Art, though its layout is dull loo. 
despite its efficient design- by Dr. 
Moshe Spitzer. Like most academic 
productions it sticks to a double- 
column format that I can’t abide. I 
suspect the reason that academic 
journals continue to use two- 
column make-up is that it requires 
less ingenuity on the part of the 
layout artist in dealing with 
numerous and' small illustrations. 

Volume Six of the Journal of 
Jewish Art was published nearly a 
year ago; 'I humbly apologize for 
temporarily “losing" it in my 
. .library. St marks a change in 
proprietorship: it is now being 

A JEWISH ICONOGRAPHY. By 
Alfred Rubens. Revised Edition 
1981, London, NonParell (TeLAviv, 
Tarbut). 263 pp. Limited to 650 
numbered copies dnd fully bound. 
£160. In leather, £195. 

THIS is an unusual and invaluable 
(and expensive) book, a catalogue 
of an extraordinary collection: near- 
ly two and a half thousand engrav- 
ings of portraits of and subjects 
relating to Jews and Jewish 
customs, rituals and costumes. The 
prints span the history of engraving, 
front the 15th to the middle of the 
19th century. 

;The author, a retired London sur- 
veyor, began his collection- well 
over 50 years ago: at the age of 16, 
browsing in a London bookshop, he 
came across a mezzotint of a Rabbi. 
At that moment he found his life's 
interest, and the hunt was on. The 
search extended to materials far 
from the shores of England, and the 
prints include subjects from 
Rembrandt and Delacroix. 
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responsible for keeping it alive, re- 
mains editor. 

This issue contains a dozen 
scholarly articles dedicated to the 
doyen of Jewish art historians, 
Rachel Wischnitzer (who began her 
career as art editor of journals of 
Jewish art), on the occasion of her 
95th birthday and the distinguished 
Professor Emeritus herself con- 
tributes a memoir tracing the 
development of her career and her 
work on the Dura-Europus 
iconography and inscriptions. One 
of her more bizarre anecdotes 
describes how she showed a very an 
fait Eichmann around the Jewish ex- 
hibition Unsere Ahnen (Our 
Ancestors) bravely held in Berlin in 
1936, with Eichmann coming out for 
the superior cultural standard of 
American Sephardi Jews. 

Another wartime anecdote crops 
up in an account of synagogues in 
Surinam by Gunter Bohm, who 
describes how the Dutch com- 
mander there used interned Dutch 
Nazis to dear the jungle and scrub from 
around one of the old synagogue sites. 

The other interesting articles in- 
clude studies of bibles and biblical 
illustration; a splendid study of 
Chrislian altitudes to Cain and the 
Jews; another of a Mar Saba Psalter 
and the origin of the David Cycle; a 
report on a beautiful and dignified 
art nouveau synagogue in Paris; 
papers on micrography and Han- 


is an enormous catalogue of 
catalogues of Jewish exhibitions and 
a long list of recent publications 
dealing with Jewish art. 

This fine journal (sporting on this 
occasion a smashing colour 
reproduction of a Netherlandish 
painting on the cover) is to be 
published annually. It is obtainable 
from the Magnes Press in 
Jerusalem. 

THE Feuchtwanger Col- 
lection of European Judaica was 
purchased for Ihe Israel Museum in 
1969 and displayed with a Hebrew 
catalogue two years later. The new 
English edition contains a spirited 
defence of the collection hy the 
translator (then curator of Judaica) 
but it is hardly necessary. The col- 
lection may not contain the most 
beautiful of objects, hut it is a 
delightful and important one, cover- 
ing most aspects of Jewish life. The 
catalogue itself is a model of orderly 
scholarship, dealing with 1 1 32 
items. But if the quality of the 
English introduction leaves 
something to be desired, the layout 
of the plates is particularly poor and 
the printing only Fair. To make mat- 
ters worse, the tiny plates "saved" 
from the previous edition are 
printed on semi-transparent stock; 
many details are lost. 

THE SYNAGOGUE was not only 



Buckle for the Day of Atonement from I9ih century Russia in the Feuchtwanger 
Collection contains the verse from Leviticus on the cleansing of sin. 


the forerunner of the church and 
the mosque, hut in many ways a 
pioneer instrument of social 
democracy. Only the priestly cast 
could administer in the Temple. In 
the synagogue all men were'equal 
and if some were more equal than 
others they were the readers, 
teachers, and administrators of 
communal welfare funds. Yet the 
beginnings of Ihe synagogue are 
shrouded in mystery. Nobody 
knows exactly when this institution 
hegan, though it Ls certain that syn- 
agogues existed parallel to the Se- 
cond Temple. 

Nevertheless, the nearly iwo- 
score scholars who huve con- 
tributed to Ancient Synagogues 
Revealed have amassed a mine of 
fascinating information. Some of 
the articles originally appeared in 
the Hebrew archeological journal 
Qatimonint but most are published 
here for the first lime. They deal not 
only with art and architecture, but 
throw much light on ihe times. Not 
the least fascinating is a map 
locating the synagogues, the sites of 
which uncannily fill out the map of 
modern Israel, minus Samaria. Ls 



a II fnr ,ha Pm- of Atonement Poland. 19th century, with a belt of cotton and silver-thread embroidery. 
Fmn f in ihe hrn'l A reprodnevd In U,e cmlogne abovn. 


there a lesson here? In any case one 
can heartily recommend this splen- 
did book, despite its lack-lustre 
typography and layout (the dedica- 
tion page, marking the Hebrew 
University's return to Mt. Scopus, is 
a visual horror). 

ART IS Ancient Palestine is a 
selection of publications by the late 
Professor Avi-Yonah and some also 
deal with ancient synagogues, albeit 
very briefly. The subjects run the 
gamut from oriental art in Roman 
Palestine to mosaic pavements in 
Gaza. Some of the papers have been 
revised: others are photo-copies of 
the original publications. There are 
useful drawings, but the inadequate 
half-tone plates are all jammed 
together at the rear of this messy- 
looking book. The articles are 
scholarly and dry: all in all. not a 
buy for the general reader. 

NEITHER is the new volume of As- 
saph, “Studies in An Histors" 
published by the Faculty of Fine 
Arts of Tel Aviv University. The 12 
often pedestrian articles, mostly by 
Israeli scholars, deal with the 
iconography of Roman and Byzan- 
tine mosaics, ancient Palestinian 
architectural characteristics but 
range to considerations of a lost 
Fuseli in England and problems of 
the perspective of Piero della 
Francesca. Two of the articles arc 
in German, one in French, the latter 
resurrecting old tables relating to 
the Golden Section and their con- 
nection with French art. not onl) 
adding nothing to what is general!) 
known, but failing to quote the best 
examples. Why these articles do not 
appear in English is unexplained: 
perhaps the editors did not feel they 
were worth translating? Again, the 
lavout is a horror. - 


Views of the Dews 


Careful study of the engravings 
has provided a mine of information, 
like an attack on Jews connected 
with the rise of vaccination. Some 
of the early German prints with 
sadistic illustrations of ritual murder 
and rejoicing at the downfall of Jew 
Suss, are a reminder of the origins 
of German anti-Semitism. Anii- 
Jewish satire was ever popular in 
England, which adopted caricature 
as a very British form or expression. 
Rubens, in his introduction, points 
out how the Jews Naturalization Bill 
or 1753 brought the small Anglo- 
Jcwish community into 
prominence; but thereafter they 
were often represented us the 
lowest order of society, figures or 
fun at best. 

Rubens adopts an almost 
hopelessly charitable view of many 
of the English caricaturists; he has a 


knack for taking insults to Jews as 
compliments. He compares how 
Rowlandson pictures “The Loyal 
Jew willing to fight for King and 
Country” with Cruikshank's version 
of the Jew cooperating with 
Napoleon. But in his notes to the 
plate it is evident that Rowlandson’s 
armed Jew is chiefly concerned with 
guarding his money. Again, "col- 
laboration between Jews and 
French troops during Napoleon s 
campaign of 1812" looks like more 
anti-Semitism, a ragged mounted 
Jewish trader trying to get 
something out of a French 
cavalryman. , 

Rubens also writes: "We can be 
grateful to a gifted clerk In the War 
Office with a keen sense of humour 
for a portfolio or drawings showing 
how the Jewish cockneys of the late 
1860‘s looked nnd spoke." The 


"gifted- clerk," one Chas. Hawker, 
was in charge of a sale of miscel- 
laneous War Office stores and set 
down frightful caricatures of the 
pedlars who called on him. In one of 
his scenes, four War Office clerks 
are shown falling about holding 
their noses in horror as a scrufTy old 
pedlar leaves their office. 

But it's not all anti-Semitism. 
Many famous Jewish scholars, ac- 
tors and actresses and even pugilists 
are depicted, including of course 
the immortal Mendoza, who was 
also. i( seems, employed as a 
bouncer, together with other Jewish 
boxers. Christian officials ore also 
shown attending London Jewish 
ceremonies. 

Oddly enough, or perhaps not so 
oddly, some anti-Semitic engravings 
seem to have been created by Jews, 
or converts to Christianity. 

The Jewish portrait section is 
fascinating, but for that matter so is 
the entire collection. This volume 
comhines the author's Anglo Jewish 
Portraits (1935) with A Jewish 


iconography (1954) and includes 
most of the illustrations from his 
History of Jewish Costume (1967. 
1973). My only regret is that apart 
from a handfal of fall-page illustra- 
tions, all the reproductions are the 
size of postage stamps and can only 
be examined with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. Sheer numbers 
may have precluded making them 
bigger. But it's a pity, for otherw ise 
this is an exceedingly handsome and 
beautifully made volume. 

An article published in The Times 
of London once suggested that Mr. 
Rubens intends to leave his collec- 
tion to the Israel Museum. Tim 
would he a windfall But a- we heart- 
ily wish the collector the suit 
traditional 120. would he not con- 
sider mounting an exhibition at the 
Museum in the near future? Tim 
wonderfully eclectic and fascinating 
collection would arouse tremen- 
dous interest here. The few line- 
above can give but little indication 
of its enormous range. “ 

Mcir Ronnen 
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Various prograeune changes possible due to 
Holidays. 

Jerusalem • 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

Tourists and VUton come and see the Gcmnl 

Israel Onhsas Homs Par Glib. Jinuahm, and 

in manifold activities and Impressively 

modem building. Free guided louts weekdays 

between KM. Bus No. 6. Kirjrat Moshe. Tel. 

HJ29I. 

HADASSAH — Guided lour or all Installs- 
lions. * Hourly lours of Chagall Windows at 
Kiryat Hadanih. Nominal charge. * Hourly 
tours at Hadauah Ml. Scopus.* Information, 
reservations: 02-415333, 02-426271. 

Hsbrjw Unltcnliyi 

1. Tours in English at V and 1 1 a.m. from Ad- 
ministration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus lours 1 1 .00 a.m. from the 


RENT 

TVS — WASHERS 
COOKERS — FRIDGES 
ELECTRIC HOUSE 
14 Boltov Aca, 
Jerusalem 
Tel. 932971 


Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last atop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 

Emunah — World Rel. Zionist Women. 26 Ben 
Maimon. Visit our projects: Call 02-562468. 
630620: 03-288942. 708440. 

American MbracU Worara. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkalai Street. Jerusalem, Tel. 
632334. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plan! a Tree wftb Your On Hands! For details 
and/or lour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund. 02-633261, ext. 13. 

Tel Aviv 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
American MIsracM Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187. 243106. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem, 22&060; Haifa. 89337. 

Haifa 

What's On [n Hnlfa, dal M-640840. 


A RARE STAR 

Amazing Fortune Toller with ages old 
experience Business advisor Cures avil 
aye flnd tears, overcomes depression. 
In country For shoil period. 

Tol. 03-696463 


^ r— • ■-in tliic thfcci/'c ci/cmtc ^ 


S r i n THIS WEEK'S EVENTS 

S n U THE TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

^ LJ l ^ 27 SHAUL HAMELECH BLVD. TEL. 257361 

S 17-23.10 
J EXHIBITION 

S JAMES ENSOR 11800-1949). Arranged under the Bolglutn-laraa I Cultural 

5 Agree mam 

6 SPECIAL EXHIBIT ‘ 

J YEHIAM II, 1981. diptych by Yoseph Zaritzky. 

J COLLECTIONS 

J ISRAELI ART — A DECADE OF ACQUISITIONS. 
S ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO: THE EARLY YEARS 1910-1921. 
^‘.EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN ART COLLECTIONS. 

5 MUSIC 

ff*. Schubert Evening, lit* Israel Piano Trip: Man ahem Breuer. violin: Zui Ha rat. cello. 
^'Alexander Volkov, piano. Progiamma. trios 99. 300. Sat... B 30 am, 

S Him Mannas (Belgium), catlp. tdhhZvt, ptano. Programme: Works by Beethoven. 
St Toshiro Mjuyzumi. Debussy. Hans Venter ffttftze. In cooperation with the Embassy 
R of Belgium In Israel Ttm.8 30 pm. , ' 

S EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE .. :: , ’ 

. R A one-men show by Motti ShErtn. Mudjij far tape and » percussion machine 
I (constructed especially foz'ihe show by SWrinK written and executed by Yossi Met 
» Haim. T ub., 9.00 pm 

S SUCCOT 

N ’ll Happens Once. It Happened to All of .Ue*. Benny Foret’s thesVicaCshaw.far 
|| ‘ children end their parents, with songs and storm's of how the world was created, how 
- a child comes into Die world, the best friend, and -others (In Hebrew!- Mori . 1 1 00 


2 CINEMA; • 

S "Silting Ducks'. 1980. Week 19 of the American comedy, He brow/ French subtitles 
S .Sat . Buri.'.Tjie . Wed. TJiurV. 7.f5.'9,3bp.pt. •* . ' - ,i 

• 5 hours: ■; ;; -• . -V j-'. V 

S Sat lOam-Zpm.T-ilpm Sun. .Wed . Thuiv 10pm.-10p.rn (collections 1C 
am 5 pm r Holiday eve. 10 a.m -2 p,m Hobday night 7-11 pm. Fit . closed The 

S % gain desk 43 open throughout museum hour* except on Sat ' morning The Helena 
Rubputetn Art Library. Sun Wed 10 «m-4 p.m . Mon 30 a n».-l p m.. Thura. 
m lOa.m-l pm. 4-8 pm. Circulating Exhibits: Spn. Mon.. Wed.' Thlite.: l0s.rn.-3 
> p m OrapMea Study Room: Mon . Wed 10 am -1pm 

5 THE HELENA RUBIfOSTEIN PAVtt.K>N 

% 6 TARSAT ST,. TEL. 287196, 299750 : i 

5- EXH|BITION ; 

5 SCULPTURE: PROCESSES;’ . - ; ; :■ 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

land Museum, ExHbMonsi Permanent Collec- 
tions or Judaicn. Art and Archaeology. Jew of 
Kurdistan, Daily Lift, Curiums, Arts and 
Crafts. Joel Shapiro, visiting contemporary 
American artist (until 31/10). Dada Collages 
by F.rwin Blumenfeld, autobiographical 
photographic collages. Tribute to Zarltsky, to 
mark the 90th birthday of Joseph Zariliky. "A 
Glimpse Into the Past," the Tembach collec- 
tion. Trends io Art alter 1943. non-geometric 
abstraction and Pop Art. Special Exhibit 
“Tikunci Shabbai," ipedai Stiabbal prayer- 
book. Germany 1717. Reality-Illusion (Youth 
Wing). Tribute 10 Sasha Schneider, the 
celebrated vioHnbl. (opens 20/10). 

Jerusalem City Mnemi — ToWer of David — 
The Citadel. Open daily 8.30 e.m.-4.30 pm. 
Multi-screen show (Eng.) Sun.-Thur. 9.00, 
1 1 .00 a.m.; 1 .00, 3.00p.m. Nightly (except Fri- 
day and Holiday) in* French: 7.30 p.m. 
German: 8. 13 p.m. English: 9 p.m. Permanent 
Exhibits: Ethnographic dolls "Jerusalem 
Characters." Temporary Exhibition: “Hajj 
Paintings in Jerusalem." 

Galt He Vision Neunlle, Khutzot Hayotzer, 
Y.S. Hamiache. Original prints. Tel. 02- 
8I9K64. 280031. 

Exhibition of Palntlngsi Tony Caspi Llpshitz. 
Gallery Care Ritz, Haifa. Oct. 18-Nov. 13, 
IMI. 

Old Ylihu* Court Museum. The life of the 
Jewish community In the Old City, mld-l9th 
century-Wnrld War II. 6 Rch. Or Hahalm. 


IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

TO EVERYONE LEAVING 
PROM 

BEN-GUR10N AIRPORT. 

You can keep In touch with 
the dey-to-day happenings in 
Israel with e subscription to 
The Jerusalem Post 
> International Edition. Flown 
' faster then airmail every WMk 
to, over ninety countries. Its 24 
pages are packed with all you 
-want to know. 


Jewish Quarter Old City. Sun.-Thur., IOa.m.-5 

S .m. 

k Isaac and Lady Edith Wolfion Museum at 
Hechal Shlomoi Permanent Exhibition or 
Judaica. Diorama Room: History of Jewish 
People. Special Exhibit. Hours: Sun. through 
Thur. 9 a.m.-l p.m.; Fri. 9 a.m.-12 noon. Tel. 
633212. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS . „ 

Td Arit Museum. Exhibitional James Ensor 
(1860-1949), Special Exhibit: Joseph Zaritsky, 
Yehiam II. Israeli Art: A Decade of Acquisi- 
tion. Archipenko: Early Works 1910-1921. 
European ud American Art Collections. 
Visiting Hoorn Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; 7-11 p.m.; 
Sun.; Wed., Thur. 10 p.m.-IOp.m. (collections 
10 a,m.-3 p.m.) Holiday eve 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Holiday night 7-11 p.m. FH. Closed. 


RAFFI LAVIE 

Paintings 10BB-1973. Not yot exhibited 
Opening: Saturday. October 17, 9 pm. 


ALON GALLERY 

B 1 Hapalmach 8t., 82683 Jerusalem 
phono 689882 

Opening hours: 10-13. 17-21 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 


MAGDA 
Dental Laboratory 
Urgent falBe teeth repairs -In 
half an hour. 

.25% reduction for pensioners, 
27 Rahov Balfour, Tel Aviv 


■ Just drop In to the 


DSteimatzky’s 


bookshop In' the duty free 
lounge and they'li taka care of 
you. 

Shalom arid have a hies trip. 


Viaillng Hours: Sun.. Succot, Oci. IB. 10 e.m.-B p.m.; Mon.. Succot. Oct. 19. 10 
a.m -2 p.m.; Tuoe., Simhst Torah. Oct. 20 — closed; Wad, Oct. 21, 10 a.m.-9 p.m,; 
Thur., Oci. 22. 10 a.m -5 p.m. The Museum is closod on Friday and Saturday. 
CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS OF AQE AHE NOT ADMITTED. 

Organized lours must be pre-arranged (Tel. 03-425181. 9 a.m.-1 p.m., Sunday- 
Thursday). 

Poimanont Exhibit — The main aspects of Jewish life In the Diaspora, peat and pre- 
sent. presented through tho most modem graphic and audio-visual techniques. 
Chronoaphere — Temporarily out of operation. 

Exhibitions 

1. Tho Turning Point — The Jews of Franca during the 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Era — Photographs of drawings and 
prints (tarn the time of the Revolution; three dimensional exhibits and slide- 
shows 

2. The Wonderful Island of Djerba — An ancient Jewish community on 
the Tunisian coast. Photo-documentation by Jan Parik. 1981. 

Events 

"All Jews are Responsible for One Another" — - a study-day in 
memoiy of Lt. Yishai Ron. under the auspices of the Minister of Education and 
Culture. Zevulun Hammer. Organized by the Yishai Ron Memorial Foundatiop In co- 
operation whh the Department of Culture and tho Arts, Ministry ol Education and 
Culture. Tho event will be held in Hebrew. BnSl Zion Auditorium. Sun., October 19 . 1 
1981. 10.00 am to 7.30 p.m. 

Exhibitions on Tour A .\ „ . > 

1 . The - Last Jews ol Radsuti — Bait- Lbhamel Hagetaot (The Ghetto 
Flghtert Museum), Klbbu$ Lnhamsl Negated?. \ 

*£.' The 8crolls of Fire' — (text: Abba Kovner.* paintings: Dsn Relamger}Tha 
Golds Mslr Cultural Centra,'' (tlbliutz Rgvlvim. . " 

’ ‘ * 3 . Jews In Egypt — Spring'79 -v- photographs by Mloha BardkiSi W>- 

butz Ma'syan Baruch. ' ( 

*4. The Jews from the Konkan — The Bene Israel Community 
• In India "--"Ladorot" Library. Led. . 

•Courtesy of ISRAEL DISCOUNT RANK IJF 

Bath Haiefutsoth Is located on tho Campus of Tel Aviv University (Gats 2), Klsusnar 
St. RBmal Aviv. 

Buss* 13, 24; 26. 27. 45. 49. 74. 79. 672. 


Come and meet the Israel 
Ballet on its return from , a 
most successful tour of The 
United States and South 
America ! . 


The Israel Ballet 


-Saturday, Oct 17 
Sunday. Oci. 1 8 


Revivim ' r . 

Ein ha rod Meuhad " : 


Saturday. Oct. 24 -i - BeilHahaydl. Tel Aviy 
Monday. Oct 28 Balt Hahayal. Tel Aviv 


fl.'lB p.m; 
5.00 p.m, 
8,30 p,m. 
8 30 p.m. 
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CONTINUING! 



G WORKSHOPS 


Ing work^vop! * , be 0 . 22. 23. 24. 26. 28 8 

riirhop.' * Dad. 22. 23; 24, 26, 26 — Tntonrlva nve day 

n. throughout Ottbber at Hans and GrBUpcfTae 44 

lion and twtfal rantatmllnn Vtrtrfh/ lAlflohone: D 2 - 03 o<oa. 
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death was called Dola, j] 

An unfortunate occurrence when C 
Dvora-Dola died highlighted the -, 
struggle between Bcn-Yehuda and v 

the haredim. . . , c 

A non-Jewish couple who had c 
been editing the French aupplement 
of Ben-Yehuda's newspaper, Haivi, t 
put nowers on the child's body. The t 
men of the burial society considered t 
' this a great sacrilege and made their f 
complaint vociferously and tactless- s 
ly, True, flowers at a funeral are not ( 
a Jewish custom, but the Scree j 
reaction of the burial officials j 
probably derived from the decades j 
of conflict between Ben- Yehuda 3 
and the haredim. ' 'j 

Many of these ultra-Orthodox , 
Jews had a scholarly but passive - 
knowledge of Hebrew and Ben- 
. Yehuda tried to get them to put it to 
daily use. He dressed like them, 1 
Dvora wore a head-covering, and 
they carried on an Orthodox life- 
style. Before long the haredim 
sensed what Ben-Yehuda was up to 
and rejected his attempts to use 
them in his nationalist plans. A vir- 
tual minority of one, Ben-Yehuda 
turned his defence into a protracted 
offensive. 

Why didn't he leave them alone? 
‘'He was prepared to compromise 
with them,” Dola answers. "Even 
though father was so European — 
as a student he had absorbed so 
. . much of Parisian life — he was will- 

ing to compromise. Had they just 
.accepted his attitude towards 
Hebrew there would have been no 
problem. At first they saw father as 
a potential penitent. When they 
. - realized he wasn‘t, they pursued 
him relentlessly. As a result, father 
didn’t stop attacking them." 

HEMDA is often accused of having 
boon Behind Ben-Yehuda’s attitude 
lowards the haredim^ 

"Mother might have had enemies 
,who wanted that said," comrtjents 
Dola, "but father didn't need 
anyone to make him anti-Aaratf. 
That mother . was a fr'ee-thinker 
•' helped father. In . his struggles; she 
didn’t Incite him. 

'■ "It-:was either he or they. They 
. } • wouldn’t let father be. And he un- 

• derstood that the battle fqr Hebrew 
would be lost if he stopped. And he 

■ : won! Except for a fanatical fringe, 

the haredim speak Hebrew today." 

• .Ben Yehuda was a constant thorn 
. ; id , theit sides. The sacrilege of 

■ publishing a general newspaper in 
.. Hebrew was bad enough. But Ben- 
; Yehuda also intervened in haredl af- 
fairs, either openly, in Hativl, or 
, Behind the scenes If it suited his pur- 

■ ,poS4s. i ' - ■ 

bribed rabbis and 

S shfva. studepts to use . Hebrew" 

pla .says, "Yeshiva teachers and 

) students were r poor , they always 
■ needed money'. Father paid the rab- 
• bis for evfcry hour they 1 taught- 
. j ' Hebrew and the students for every 

hour tlwy studied If, The bookkeep- 
• .* : ■ ing tecords Still- exist.”. 

Reilkihg- ijhat . a healthy nation 
hod ro bas!e -.itself on. productive 
1 , ; • : , I abpMr' Ben : Y chud a lashed out. at 

• . Uie.AaA/kfcg syliteih of charity ivhich 
'• : . ' ' : 'ikupppried the . haredl. . community 
t: :<■••• ..--.WitK' fnVirit nhrnari. and fit- 


just punishment for interfering in 
God’s plans. 

THE CRUELLEST blow, and one 
which put Ben-Yehuda in mortal 
danger, was the time the haredim ac- 
cused him of treason. 

Ben-Yehuda wasn't _even at- 
tending to the newspaper at the 
time. Hemda had just given birth 
to her First child and her Hebraist 
father, Shlomo YonaB, ran a few is-- 
sues. Before Hanukka, Ypnas wrote 
an editorial exhorting the Jews to 
fortify themselves and go forward. 
Haredim decided to read, treason 
into this. They misconstrued the 
Hebrew for “fortify" and “.go 
forward" as a call to the Jews to 
raise an army and rebel against the 
Turks. Notices were plastered all 
over the city dissociating the 
Jerusalem community from the 
"rebel" call and Ben-Yehuda was 
soon behind bars in the Kishleh 
lock-up. 

His incarceration, period of bail 
and trials, lasted many months. 
Ben-Yehuda was finally freed partly 
because Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild had his officials bribe 
Ottoman officials generously. 

Ben-Yehuda's experiences with 
the haredim convinced him that a 
healthy, open, creative society 
could exist only where religion and 
state were kept separate. 

His name still rankles ft Mea 
She’arim. The plaques affixed every 
now and then to the building on 
Rehov Ethiopia, off the Street of 
the Prophets, where the Ben- 
Yehudas lived, do not have a 
chance to weather before they arc 
pulled down. 


: r \ ; f A‘;He- dgrpanded that they be 
5^cnj*’; pola say8, v "not be 


beggars 


! ' : Ben-yehjtda's- disposal. 
», • banned him Onilhrec .d'C- 

. t v IMent ‘'occasions, " Dola' r says. .The 

: ‘ > > 1 cxpommuhlcatton ediqta ’listing: his 


rr WAS the thousands of new 
words Ben-Yehuda created, and his 
.principled approach towards* coin- 
ing them, that transformed Hebrew 
from the language of prayer and 
scholarship to the rich, elastic ver- 
nacular it has become. During the 
years of his lonely struggle, Bcn- 
Yehuda could not convince even 
Herzl, whom he revered, to include 
a plank in the Zionist platform en- 
dorsing Hebrew as the language of 

. the fhture Jewish stale. 

"How cap I." D° la reports Herzl 
as .saying, "when Hebrew doesn't 
even have a word for train." In this 
instance, Ben-Yehuda abandoned 
his scholarly caution and created 
the word rakevet on the spot. But to 
no avail. Ever the cultured Euro- 
pean, the great visionary envisioned 
pone but a ContinentalTongue for 
the future state. 

Ben-Yehuda’s principles about 
the development of.ihe language in- 
volved enofmob* labour. Searching 
through thousands of Hebrew 
■ books in European, American and 
local libraries for forgotten words 
. and hints for new ones, was a 
daunting Wik. Mobilizing the Kinds 
for each volume of his. dictionary 
' was a supreme effort in itself. This 
was handled by Hemda, who travel- 
- : 'jed from country to country, either 
. . alonp or w * th her husband, in quest 

' ^ iporta-raMudEngliili 
: Jow VlilUng.PalMbw.offared V un- 
. derwrite-lha pljbioalion. ofa 
■ . volume; or,, the. dhUGW^-J*; 

■ Yehuda earn©; ;up with a Heorcw 

. Word for sport. Hc did 
, ‘in doing so before the visitor left the, 
1 country .and forfeited the grant, 
!■' orilY later did he settlc on the word 
j. ! " mil'ab, frppi ah Arabic ^ 

: : .v.'But- another time Jv c 

:! promised hls. principles. Do^jalb 

“ * ■•Bib story of the group of Jerusalem 
; i -Sn who asked her Wher r to give 
. K a Hebrpw M pr tho con- 


cert announcements, but it got out 
and . some Rishon Lezion women 
decided to use it for a concert they 
were arranging. When father saw 
the disappointment of the 
Jerusalem women, he invented the 
word thmoret Tor them. But to this 
day," Dola says, "the Ben-Yehudas 
attended manglnoll" 

BEN-YEHUDA died in 1922 at the 
age of 64, a few months after the 
Mandatory authorities declared 
Hebrew one of the country's official 
languages. 

Ittamar Ben-Avi, his eldest child, 
was also a coiner of new words, and 
a personality in his own right. He in- 
troduced Europe an-style journalism 
to this country, including sen- 
sational headlines and the home- 
delivery of newspapers. 

Desiring to alleviate the problems 
new immigrants were having with 
Hebrew, Ben-Avi suggested to his 
father that Hebrew be written in I 
Latin characters, as was happening 
with Turkish. Dola recalls that her 
father was dismayed at the proposal j 
and told Ben-Avi that if he was go- j 
ing to do this, it could bo “only after j 
I die." | 

Ben-Avi was his father’s son | 
when it came to a flair for and love 
of Hebrew.. A brilliant orator, he 
sometimes got carried away Hy the 
beauty of the language and let 
Hebrew "speak itself inter- 
minably. . 

Other children and grandchildren 
or Ben-Yehuda became involved in 
public affairs. Hemda's son, Ehud 
was instrumental in publishing Ben- 
Yehuda’s dictionary after his 
father's death. He himself published 
a popular English-Hebrew dic- 
tionary. 

Ben-Avi's elder daughter, Dror 
Hovav, manages Kol Yisrael's Se- 
cond Programme. Her husband, 
Moshe Hovav, is among the few 
broadcasters whose pronunciation 
of Hebrew Ben-Yehuda would have 
approved of. 

Ruth Stanner, who is the 
daughter of Eliezer and Dvora’s se- 
cond child who survived Yemima, 
was legal adviser of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Hedva Foguel, 
daughter of Hemda's child Ada, 
works as a lawyer at the Jerusalem 
Foundation. ' 

What Hedva thipks was most 
remarkable about her mother, and 
Ben-Yehuda's other children was 
their progressive outlook. “They 
1 were out of step with time," she 
‘ says, "but in a forward direction." 
Other families might suffer a 
generation gap, but in her family 
"everything new was accepted easi- 
1 ly. There was no prejudice, against 
' . new ideas." 

1 She thinks that this broad- 
s mindedness was due to her grand- 
1 mother, who lived wi(h Hedya’s; 
s family during the War. of 
f Independence, when she was 
s. evacuated from . her home in 
- Talplot. She. wasn’t the accepted 
r idea of the sweet, adoHng grand- 
* mother; but ;‘ahe, was a sparkling 
personality. Her home was an inter- 
h national meeting, ground. All kinds 
1 - of interesting people .came by. 
a There was something Imposing. 

i* about Hemda's presence." ■ 

(v Ohly.'two of the family -r- which 


: mem » '-i .■ " i.c-tii-r 

oert they * cre organizing. Father 



1 . dame up witn mangm- "“7- 

was io be kept secret until th« con- 


A ROSE BY ANY 
OTHER NAME..... 



Israel's claim to fame has' many faces. 

The Kibbutz. The Israel Defence Forces. 

The Jaffa Orange. The Dead Sea — the lowest 
place on earth. 

And now the latest. 

MANURE. ^ 

Now Kibbutz Kfar Giladi In the Galilee has 
designed an experimental power plant run orv YR* 
you guessed It, cow ...■ urine and dirty water. 
The plant through the blo-gas method produces 
enough heat for the kibbutznlks' bath water and a 
green slimy substance, rich In proteins that makes 
up a quarter of the diet of the kibbutz' 400 cows. 
Bet your relatives overseas won't read that In their 
local paper. But they'd read It In the Jerusalem 
Post International Edition. Why not send them a 
subscription I 
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Successful absorption is a key to increased aliyah. The Ministry 
of immigrant Absorption and the Jewish Agency are presenting 
this column as part of a series of articles designed to provide 
ollm with information in various fields, practice I advice, reports 
on changes in regulations, employment and housing 
opportunities, and stories of oljm now absorbed. It is obvious 
that the column will not be almBd at the same reader each time. 

i « 

The column is written by a staff of freelance writers, most of 
them olim. The views they hold are their own. 

We are hoping that enough interest in this effort will be 
goneratsd to encourage reader response, which will allow us to 
tailor the content to demand. 

It is not our Intention to receive and reply to specifio complaints 
of olim, but we will select problems encountered as subjeots for 
future articles. 

Readers can contact us by writing to the ENGLISH 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, Department of Information for 
Olim. P.O.B. pi6. JERUSALEM. 

GARIN KARNEI SHOMRON 

A group of American Olim are currently building a new suburb adjacent to 
Kernel Shomron. Karnsi Shomron is located on the Kfar Saba-Shechom 
road, about twenty minutes drive from Kfar Sabo end filty minutes from Tel 
Aviv. 

The suburb is designed primarily for Orthodox American Olim and will be 
able to house 2SO families. Houses will be built according to the "Build 
Your Homs" scheme which will enable everyone to build according to their 
own needs, tastos and financial ability. The first families are scheduled to 
move in to their homes in 1 B months* time. The climate is one of the best in 
Israel due to the g arm’s location on l he Shomron mountain range which has 
cool summers end mild winters. 

The location has been recognised by the government' as an A plus 
development area with all the subsequent loans and grant a for purchasing 
homes and setting up enterprises. The Ministry of Immigrant Absorption 
end the Jewish Agency Aliyah 'Department have promised to provide 
special aid to the group. Although the Olim will move directly into their 
homes without staying in an Absorption Centre, they will be eligible for a 
five month maintenance grant while they metier the Hebrew language. The 
Kamel Shomron garin provides all the satisfaction of a Zionist pioneering 
i challenge together with all the advantages of group Aliyah quality of living, 
excellent educational .facilities and e sense of belonging to a dose-knit 
reUgious community. ' 

For further details please phone Nat Rosanwataar. 064*72081 or Leah . 
Kochanowlix, 03:820677. Inquiries In Writing should be addressed to 
. Kamel Shomron. Past Office Beg [Sak Na'ul\. 90943 Jerusalem. Olim who. . 
wish to receive detailed Information regarding financial assistance for those ■ 
who move Ip Kernel Shomron should contact Yakov Pink, Head - of lm- 
tnigreht Settlement Department. Ministry of Immigrant Absorption. Building 
. number 2. K'skirya. 91006 Jerusalem. Tel. 02-661171. 

Moshav E dan Seeks Candidates 

Moths v Eden, Bn' agricultural Moshav Qycflm. has openings for yOung otsh 
families, and families, of dim' married to native Israelis: 

'|t ls located 4 kilometre* east of ths Areva highway lending to Eilat Eden 
specialises In growing winter vegetable* Such as tomato**, cucumbers. ' 
eggpfam and melons for export. 

Eftan offers. prospective candidates the opportunity of building a ! potentially 
profitable enterprise from thie ground up through hard work. . ■ 

'V.rfc.- . . , " 

.Tha 1 Moshav cunentiy has twenty families whose adults range in age from 
2$ to 36. TM oldest cWldren are approximately 8 years of age. For further ' 
Information .contact: . ; . 

Sslwyn Cslnsr ■ v .« • . 

/ «■ r Va'adst Kilts V^; 

•' •' Moshav Edap ’ 

: , 0.f|. Arave i 


THE SHAH’S COMPLAINT 

Mohammed Reza Pahlavi spoke bitterly about Iran's problems with 
the U.S. Congress in his 1976 talks with Shimon Peres, 
writes Shmuel Segev in his new book, 'The Iranian Triangle', 


We wf sh aft of/m endtfte e.nttt* Hour* of Israel that this New Year 
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A JOINT industrial project of Israel 
and Iran , planned to build up the in- 
dustrial infrastructure in the Gulf 
area, had to be scrapped due to Ihe 
downfall of Ihe shah. 

The idea for the joint project was 
first raised by former prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin when he visited 
Teheran in Ihe autumn of 1974. (He 
[net with the shah three times dur- 
ing his three years in office.) The 
subject was also discussed by then 
defence minister Shimon Peres 
when he met with the shah in 
September 1976, and by former 
foreign minister Moshe Dayan 
when he saw the shah in Teheran in 
the summer of 1977. 

The U.S. too was involved in the 
diplomatic contacts connected with 
the project, an.d the shah in fact 
made his consent to it conditional 
on its approval by the Carter ad- 
ministration, American approval 
was given by former secretary of 
state Cyrus Vance during' a visit to 
Jerusalem in August 1977. 

AFTER BRITAIN withdrew from 
the Gulf region, Iran took on the 
role of -"policeman of the Gulf/J 
and with U.S. encouragement un- 
dertook a large-scale expansion of 
Us armed forces. 

After the Yom Kippur War, when- 
oil prices jumped 400 per cent, 
Iran’s vastly increased oil revenues 
made il no longer dependent on 
Israeli credits. Israel then stepped 
up its efforts lo lake part in Iran's 
economic development projects. 

Intense diplomatic efforts yielded 
an Iranian agreement with the U.S. 
to assemble the Tow anti-tank mis- 
sile and Bell helicopters. Britain 
agreed to let Iran assemble the 
Rapier anti-aircraft missile. The Ira- 
nian arms industry began to develop 
rapidly, and - Iran, by means of its 
new-found financial resources, 
strove to attain self-sufficiency in 
the production or technologically 
sophisticated armaments. 

‘ Israel was now worried that Iran 
would stop importing weapons from 
: Israel, either because the U.S. 
Would supply them Instead, or 
because Iran's own arms industry 
could meet the country's needs for 
weapons and certain types of am- 
munition. 

During that lime, Shimon Peres, a 
member of the Labour govern- 
ment's triumvirate — which in- 
cluded also Rabin and foreign 
minister Yigsl Alton — made his 
first visit to Teheran, The Iranians 
verb of course interested In meeting 
a man who occupied a key position 
In . Israel's political life. But they 
were also curious about how Peres, 
known as a ejose disciple ofBeri* 
Ourion, compared with his. 
master. Peres was also kijown to (he 
Iranians indirectly through televi- 
sion interviews given to foreign 
het-works, and they Ranted to , nieet 
hijm after,; having become tic- 
quanted with.' fybln and Allot, . 

. fi BPORt .HIS' depfcrtv re; fo r 
Teherwi ln September ;i^6, Peres 



Teheran in a Westwind executive 
jet made by the Israel Aircraft In- 
dustries. As with other guests from 
Israel, they were brought to Iran’s 
.official guest residence in the 
northern part of the city. The morn- 
ing after his arrival, Peres went to 
the palace to meet the shah. 

In his usual fashion at such 
meetings, the shah opened with a 
long monologue in which he ex- 
plained his basic views on the inter- 
national situation. He was sur- 
prisingly candid, and occasionally 
' raised serious charges against the 
U.S. for failing to understand the 
changes now occurring in the Mid- 
dle East. He also freely expressed 
his opinions and evaluations of 
various world leaders, in ftill con- 
fidence that what he said would not 
be divulged lo the wrong parties. 

TH E SHAH . then described the 
Soviet threat to his country, and 
said that, despite the current relaxa- 
tion of tensions, Moscow’s historic 
ambitions meant that the lull would 
be temporary. He argued that 
Soviet aid to Iraq was intended to 
make the Fertile Crescent into the 
"Red Crescent," which would in- 
crease the threat to the Persian Gulf 
and threaten vital Western Interests. 
A Soviet takeover of Baluchistan, 
he explained, would entrench a 
Communist presence from 
Afghanistan to Iran. The instability 
in India also concerned him, as did 
Indira Gandhi's pro-Moscow 
tendencies. • 

He was sceptical of Western 
Europe's ability to prevont Soviet 
expansion in the region, and was 
convinced that Iran must become a 
military power in order to defend* 
Itself. 

The shah charged the "Jewish 
. lobby" in the U.S. with being un- 
sympathetic to his position, and for 
; hot preventing attacks on him and 
his country in thp American mess. 
This iii tqrh created , problems for : 
Iran In the Congress, and each new 
Iranian request for arms became 
i bogged dpwh : in the Senate or 
Hoirte committees bn foreign af-: 
;• fairs. "Every lime I gbzp into the sad ! 
countenance of Fate, I get the feel- : 
Ing that it too Was selected by a : 
■ Congress committee,?’ the shah 
reflected ruefully. ! • ! ' 

• , He juked Pereii "1 don't know 
{what .Congress wanta from me. To 
euitsndor jp . terror? We cahtuted 
terrorists recently; and- 


iron has no choice but to rely on its 
own strength". 

HE SPOKE quite positively about 
Sadat, and it was evident that he 
was deeply impressed with the 
character of the Egyptian president, 
and with his determination to 
become a part of the pro-Western 
military alignment in the region. 
Even though he didn't say it ex- 
plicitly, the shah tried lo convey the 
message that Israel should treat 
Sadat with care and flexibility. 

The shah then asked to hear 
Israel’s views of the international 
situation. Peres expressed the opi- 
nion that- the Soviets were now in a 
quandary, and couldn't decide 
whether to support Syria or the ter- 
rorists in the current struggle In 
Lebanon. He also expressed 
satisfaction at the way the interim 
agreement with Egypt was* working, 
and agreed with the shah’s assess- 
ment of Soviet expansionist inten- 
tions in the Gulf region. Saudi 
Arabia, he said, feared the Soviets 
more than they did Israel. The shah 
commented that he found it easier . 
to deal with Fetal's successors, 
King Khaled and Prince Fahd. 
“Fcisal was always talking about 
praying in Jerusalem, -but Khaled 
and Fahd are more pragmatic," he 
said. 

The current U.S. election cam- 
paign also came up in the discus- 
sion, especially Jimmy Carter's per- 
sonality and his Middle East 
policies. During the campaign • 
Carter attacked the “unrestrained” 
arms supplies to Iran, and said that 
he would give more weight to con- 
siderations of "human rights” in his 
foreign policy. 

PERES TOLD the shah that, 
despite -what was said during a 
presidential campaign, the U.S. 
could still be relied on. But both 
Iran and Israel had to realize that 
the U.S. could not act in their place, 
and thus had to develop their 
strength. 

Peres also tried to assure the shah 
that the "Jewish lobby” understood 
tho Importance of Iranian-Isracli 
cooperation, and the need to 
protect Western interests in the 
. Oulf region. The Jewish leadership 
id the U.S., he said, is well aware 
that tfre shah has not used ail as a 
political weapon against Israel. 

Concerning the proposed Joint in- 
dustrial project, the shah said that 
he was sure that both countries . 
would benefit from It. But he was 
concerned about possible political. .. 
compUeatlons in Iran’s relations 
with the U.S. and the Arab stales, ; 
and about problems connected with 
b« internal opposition. He also felt 
that the project was perhaps beypno ■- 
Iran’s technological capability. - , 

Petes, tiware of the shah’s aspire* 
tio ri toraise his country *, V 
technological: level, tried to per-. ! 
shade hlni; that this; joint, project ; 
would serve.' IfanV interests ; ■no ■ 

• goals,- by creating the basis for to? i 
: duatrial , self-sufficiency. But the 
.shah was adamant: he had to be sure » 


Uel Segev. from ‘The Iranian 
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Schnitzler’s sleepless Jews 

Arthur Schnitzler and Theodor Herzl were friends, but they held very different views of the 
position of the Jews in the modern world. On the 50th anniversary of Schnitzier's death, 

SOL LIPTZIN examines the writings of the man who chronicled 'the swan song of Old Vienna." 


ON OCTOBER 21,1981, exactly 50 J 
years after the death of Arthur ) 
Schnitzler, Vienna's renowned 
dramatist and novelist, his Diaries 
are being released for publication at 
a memorable ceremony in the 
Austrian capital. These Diaries mir- 
ror his thoughts arid feelings with 
great fidelity and portray his con- 
temporaries with absolute candour. 

He therefore stipulated that these 
intimate comments on persons and 
events should not be tampered with, 
abridged, or made available for 
public inspection at an earlier date. 
Since Schnitzler was born on May 
15, 1862, it may be assumed that on 
a day so close lo his 1 20th birthday, 
none of the persons with whom he 
grew up and adventured is still alive 
and subject to possible embarrass- 
ment by his revelations. 

Schnitzler was the central figure. 

■ of Jiuigwien, a group of over-refined 
aesthetes who dominated Austrian 
literature during the quarter of a 
century preceding the First World 
War. Its most prominent members 
were Hermann Bahr, a critic of sen- 
sitive insight; Richard Beer-]' 
Hofmann, whose biblical drama Der 
junge David is now appearing in a 
Hebrew translation by Manfred 
Winkler; Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 

.who is best known as the librettist' 
of Der R osehka valler; P ct e r 

Altcnberg, the literary pointillist;' 
and Felix Salten, author of the 
animal classic Bambl. The group's 
influence extended to Theodor 
Herzl in hia pre-Zionist years, 
Stefan Zweig, Rainer Maria Kilke,, 
and Jakob Wassermann.- 
Schfiitzler's fame suffered eclipse 

■ after the First World War and wir- 
ing the Nazi period. However, a 
Schnitzler revival* began in the 
1960a, gathered momentum in the 
:1970s,’ and has reached a climax 
• during the many oelebrations of the 

present year, which;have firmly es- 
tablished his position as an enduring 
classic- or Austrian literature, 

The celebrations were ushered in 



by a thrcB-day symposium in May 
attended by Schnitzler 'scholars 
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Schnitzler began as poet and scien- 
tist, aesthete and physician; but as 
he matured, he, like Hofmannsthal 
and Beer- Hofmann, condemned 
aestheticism as a way of life and dis- 
carded its slogan, "Art for art’s 
sake." 

However, he remained the physi- 
cian of the soul in whom Sigmund 
Freud saw an allied spirit that ar- 
rived by intuition at psychological 
insights similar to those he himself 
arrived at after meticulous - 
analytical work with patients. 

■R eigen, a series of 10 dialogues 
depicting the roundelay of sex- 
uality, and Professor Bernhardi, the 
drama that comes to grips und anti- 
Semitism, were and are his most 
controversial plays. 

The former, written in 1896, 
could not be presented on the stage 
until after the collapse of the 
Central European empires and the 
abolition of literary censorship. 
When it was presented in Berlin in 
1920, it provoked rioting and 
resulted in court proceedings 
against tjie actors and the producer. 

In this work in which humour and 
sardonic wit are tinged with 
sadness, Schnitzler, with astounding 
courage, tore off the mask of 
hypocrisy that covers sexuality. He 
portrayed a society in which healthy 
instincts were reduced to selfish 
lusts and tragic passions 
degenerated into petty vices. 

IN THE DRAMA Professor 
Bernhardi. written in 1912, 
Schnitzler brought to bear upon 
anti-Semitism the light oT his kind, 
critical, pessimistic temperament. 
Himself the target or anti-Semftlc 
attacks, he yet dissected dispas- 
sionately this moral and social aber- - 
ration that brought so much suffer- 
ing to his co-religionists. But he of- 
fered no general solutions. 

He tried to understand the 
feverish activities o( his friend and 
fellow-dramatist Theodor. Herzl, 
who advocated escape ..from 
r minority status in Europe lo a pro- 
1 jected Jewish state outside Europe. 

He also, appreciated the yearning .of 
* 'other Jewish friends to> be complete- 
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plays and |y absorbed within the majority pop- 
re dualism ulation in whose midst they dwelt, 
jeing. For But. he rejected both Zionism and 
, assimilation as impractical pan- 
aceas. He spoke of the Jews as the 
ferment of humanity. 

He. believed thrit the sense of dif- 
ference between Jews • and .their 
.neighbours existed in all the cen- 
turies of Jewish dispersion - and 
would continue |o do. so indefinite- 
iy. All' efforts at eradicating this 
sense of difference would rail; but 
-thfre was no reason why . under- 
, standing could not take the place df 
. mutual distrust and mitigate bit- 
terness,, persecution and Injustice. 

: He felt that, each individual .Jew 
.'would have |o adjust somehow to 
the particulars Hunt ion inwhich he 
found himself,;, .avoiding 
persecution mania On the ond hand, 
arid security mania on the other. 




SCHNITZLER felt 1 , at home ; in 
Vienna and he loved it more deeply 


regarded him as a stranger because 
of his Jewish origin. He told them 
that, even though they were to erect 
the stake for him, neither their 
threats nor their hate could ever 
destroy his love for Vienna. 

He maintained that it was os in- 
correct to speak of the Jews as 
homeless as it w'ould be to describe 
as sleepless, people who were not 
allowed to fall asleep, whose pillows 
were snatched from under their 
heads, whose quilts .were pulled 
away from them, whose toes were 
tickled and whose noses were con- 
stantly twitted. The Jews had their 
homes in every country, and they 
should not leave them but continue 
the struggle against injustices com- 
mitted against them because or their 
Jewishness. 

Schnitzler and Herzl, holding op- 
posing views on the Jewish global 
situation, could not convince each 
other, but 1 they nevertheless 
remained friends. Herzl did noi live 
long enough to see the fruition or 
his Zionist dream and Schnitzler 
died at Lhe beginning of the decade 
which ended with slakes being in- 
deed erected at Mauthausen on the 
Danube for his Viennese co- 
religionists. 

THE CONFESSION of faith 
that* emerges from Professor 
Bernhardi and from his longest 
novel, Der Weg ins Freie, is the fuilh 
of an extreme sceptic, a doubler 
who reached the point of doubling 
his own doubts, a logician who 
recognized the limitations of logic, a 
rationalist who was aware that 
reason was only a dim candle in the 
darkness about us, but who refused 
to throw it away and depend entire- . 

Iy upon the accidental mystic flash 
of intuition. 

Schnitzler set up freedom and un- 
derstanding as ideals and guides for 
human conduct, but he also held 
. that an excessive amount 1 of 
freedom must lead to a disfntegra- 
- lion of one’s personality, iand that 
understanding, if carried too far. 
paralysed action. Deplh of insight 
would not lead to clarity but rather 
to a realization of the abysmal con- 
fusion within us. Il would not make 
for happiness but rather for a 
knowledge of our helplessness. It 
would not simplify, pur lives but 

• rather- render ms aware of the In- , 
finite, uncontrollable threads that 

. determine our behaviour. 

S chnitzler sang the sw an-sorig o f 
Old Vienna. He caughi in his gentle 
hand the last golden glow of its set-* 

, tjng glory 1 and converted it into art. ■ 

- The culture and aroma of the dis- / 
integrating Hapsburg capital, its 
charming melancholy and its mild, \ l 
decadent sweetness are present lit ' 
hi$ novelettes and playa even as In; 
the waltzes of. Johann Strauss; . 

' The Vienna of 1981, in recalling 
the semi-centennial of his passing, is • 

; .. also nostalgically repallhtg a world . 

* that tend morel a world of tolerance 
and sophistication, a world in which : 

- . Jews pldyed a disproportionately 


f trpmment rd|e, a Vforid which col- 
apsed in .1938 under the rhythmic 


than the, rabid Austrian patriots who ' tramp.or marching martial feet. O / 

l * ■* ' •' I;,' ' . - *■ i . 
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THE DAY after the recent elec- ’ 
lions, when it seemed that Telem, 
her husband's party, would get only . 
one seat in .the Tenth Knesset, 
Rahel Dayan was quoted by a local 
paper as saying that Telem was “a 
pearl" whose real worth Israelis 
failed to appreciate. 

! don't know about Telem. But I 
consider Moshe Dayan a pearl in 
more ways than one. For instance, 
he is on record that he has no "real 
friends"; in Breakthrough he recalls 
how, in whatever time was -left 
between meetings and paperwork in 
Washington, he would stay in his 
suite at the Madison Hotel. “The 
museums were closed when I was 
free," he writes, "and in any case I 
was familiar with the exhibits that 
interested me from my previous 
visits to Washington. The same was 
true or the theatre and cinema, 
though I am not a great fan oT either 
screen or stage. What I needed most 
was to be alone, to think, without 
having to talk or listen." 

Again, when there were no of- 
ficial dinners, Dayan ate alone. “It 
seemed odd, at first, with the other 
members of the delegation silling 
together in the hotel restaurant and 
I sitting at a table on my own in a 
comer. But they got used to it and 
knew that there was no Intention to 
slight them." 

Dayan can also be compared to a 
rare pearl in that few if any dealers 
seem capable of evaluating his 
worth. It's not easy to get to the 
core of what he says or writes. 
Tiirough the years, observers and 
commentators t— and sometimes 
even colleagues — have been com- 
plaining that the former foreign 
minister always manages to say two 
seemingly contradictory things in 
me and the same breath. When I 
received Breakthrough for review, 1 
was hopeful that at long last, with 
the help of God and the discipline 
English is known to impose on its 
writers, Dayan might have allowed 
himself to be pinned down on 
somethings 

I WAS TOO optimistic. Dayan has 
a chapter in which he gives on ac- 
count of the background and cir- 
cumstances of his resignation from 
the Cabinet in October 1979. But ii 
: wasn't of much help to read that 
chapter, though it did shed some 
light. It's true that Dayan tells us 
1 why he decided to resign. The gap 
. between his approach to the 
problem of “the future of the Arabs 
: in Judea, : Samaria and the Gaza 
District;" and that of Menachem 
Begin, proved too wide to bridge. 

“Bigin and his party," Dayan ex- 
plains, “wanted these territories to 
be under Israeli sovereignty,' though 
1 doubted whether they had crystal- 
lized their views on what would be 
the status of the Arab inhabitants. 
From statements made by Begin, I 

RETURN to the soil is a recurrent 
phenomenon . in modern Jewish 
.history..:;/:: . -, 

Needless to Say. ii has been the 
foundation;. qf- Zionism, for the 
• resettlement of: Eretz Yisrael has • 
always meant, above all. tilling its 
soil. , 

But it was not only In this* land 
that farming become^ a Jewish ideal, 
L’ri D. Hcrahcr’s agreeably written, 
.well-prepared account 'shows bow a 
Jew. thousand Russian Jewish ':kii- ■ 
migrants in America settled on the 
land ; In Oregon, Michigan, 
■Louisiana, North Dakota; 
Colorado, and especially New 
Jersey, where they endured priva- 
tions and disasters owing .to their ■ 
lack, of experience and. capital. 
Most of ihecolonies succumbed 
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Neo-Ottomanism 



BREAKTHROUGH by Moshe 
Dayan. London, Weidenfcld and 
Nicatson. 368 pp. £10.95. 

N.B'. Argaman 


gathered he was prepared to grant 
them autonomy within-the 
framework of the Stale of Israel. I, 
on (he other hand, did not believe 
that Israeli sovereignty could be im- 
posed on these Arabs against their 
will. Moreover, even if all or some 
of them requested it, a government 
structure was required to ensure 
that the Arab element would not 
deprive Israel of her distinctive 
Jewish character. 1 ' 

So much- for Begin’s views, and 
the author's general reservations 
about them. It is when one tries to 
fathom Dayan’s own vision of the 
future that the difficulties begin. He 
writes: “It was my view that we had 
to establish a pattern of relationship 
between us and the Palestinians that 
would preserve our vital interests, 
and at the same time enable the 
Arabs to lead their lives as they 
wished." But Israel's vital interests 
as seen by Dayan are of such a large 
order that to preserve them would 
seem, to an Arab, to preclude any 
possibility of his leading his life as 
he wishes (unless by “life’' Dayan 
means merely what people eat, the 
way they organize meir family and 
personal affairs, the constitution oT 
their health and educational ser- 
vices). 

AS HE HIMSELF puts it; “For our 
part, we had (o make certain that no 
Palestinian Stale would arise west of 
.the Rivet Jordan; that we Would 


have the right to maintain military 
units and installations in that ter- 
ritory; and that we would be en- 
titled to establish settlements there 
providing this was not done at the 
expense of the Arabs — settlement 
would'be confined to uncultivated 
State land or land bought by us from 
its Arab owners." 

The more one tries to understand 
Dayan, the more opaque he 
becomes. To start with, he does not 
believe the solution is in "territorial 
compromise” — the division of the 
area between Israel and Jordan. 
"On the contrary," he writes, “I fell 
that the region between the State of 
Israel and the River Jordan should 
hold a mixed population of Arabs 
and Jews living side by side.- The 
Jewish settlements would be linked 
to the Government of Israel, and 
the Arabs could decide whether 
they wished to have ties with the 
Government of Jordan or of Israel, 
or to run their own institutions." . 

Dayan considers they “would 
prefer to benefit from all three 
worlds,” but unwittingly gives us a 
glimpse into the nature and limita- 
tions of the “institutions" he was 
willing to grant the Palestinians the 
right to run. In certain spheres, such 
at agriculture and health, the Arabs 
in his opinion would probably 
choose the Israeli connection. "In 
other spheres, they would almost as- 
suredly wish to maintain indepen- 
dent institutions, in addition to links 
with Jordan." 

Again Dayan does not specify, 
but it is known that he meant by 
“independent- institutions" and 
“links with Jordan" only education, 
religious and municipal afTalrs, and 
such instances of personal status as 
marriage, death and inheritance. No 


question whatever of sovereignty 
Sovereignty was something no one 
was to enjoy in these territories. 
(Mr. Dayan is known to have asked 
Mr. Begin, in the one meeting he. 
had with him concerning the forma- 
tion of the new coalition govern- 
ment, that Israel should surrender 
now all claim to sovereignty on the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Ob- 
viously, Mr. Begin would have 
found this unacceptable.) In 
Breakthrough he writes; “Even if 
these territories were not to come 
under Israeli sovereignty, on no ac- 
count should we agree to their being 
handed over to foreign rule" — 
“foreign" includes the local inhabi- 
tants. 

I HAVE been trying for some time 
to find a historical analogy for the ' 
kind of region Dayan envisions, and 
which would include the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. The history and 
institutions of the Ottoman Empire 
provide the only modem one. Like 
the Ottomans, Dayan would allow 
the Arabs to lead their lives as they 
wished, so long as they don't med- 
dle in slate affairs — for instance, 
security and foreign relations. In 
Ottoman times, non-Moslem sub- 
jects in particular were allowed to 
manage their own- affairs and in- 
stitutions in their own Tashlon if 
they paid their taxes in time, and 
didn't interest themselves in ques- 
tions of security or in foreign affairs. 
(Jews and Christians were exempted 
also from military service. As for 
settlements, the Ottomans didn’t es- 
tablish any In their territories; 
perhaps their failure to do so 
hastened their end.) 

Now it has to be said , that Ot- 
tomanism had its undeniable 
charms but can no longer work. The 
Ottomans were sloppy and inef- 
ficient rulers — this was one of 
their most engaging features. They 
were corrupt enough to be bribed or 
cajoled into what the natives con- 
sidered good and benevolent 
behaviour. Ottomanism in its hey- 
. day was in fact a form of benign 
non-government. However, it's no 
longer feasible. . Modern govern- 
ments have new and effective in- 
struments with which to assert their 
authority. 

No, Ottomanism is extinct. 
Besides, I find it extremely difficult 
to decide which of the two ap- 
proaches expounded here — 
Begin’s autonomy within the 
framework of the State of Israel, or 
Dayan's autonomy outside the 
framework of any state ~ would 
seem less obnoxious to an inhabi- 
tant of the West Bank or the Gaza 
Strip. . . 

In considering Begin's version, or 
Dayan's, or even the Labour notion 
of “territorial compromise," it’s 
best to keep in mind that you can’t 
have your cake and eat it. □ 


On American soil 


JEWrSH agricultural 

UTOPIAS IN AMERICA, 1880- 
.1910 by Uri D.. Hcrsher, Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press. 
197 pp. %\ 5.95; 

Lloyd P. Garlner . 

■— l— i— ■ — ■■ . 

quickly, despite the .hid they 
received from nearby Jewish com- 
munities. 

• The colonies ranged , from 
socialist -arid .atheist to religiously 
orthodox. With , the y help of the 
previously unpublished memoirs of 


Shneuf ' B alley, < one of the New 
Jersey founders, we see the varied 
biographical and ^Olgoicpl 
backgrounds of some colonists. It 
r would bb easy to envision this ex- 
yeshiva student arid Russian 
- Idealist,; who" moved' among the 
Jewish ’intelligentsia around 1880,- 
spending his lira hi Rriish Pina rathet 
than New Jersey. > 

: DR, MERSHERS account does not 
fltlemptio exhawuho list of Jewish 
' agricultural colonies between (8SQ 
ahd ■ I91p; and Jdseph. Brandes's 
study, of the south erh New Jbrsey 
colonics iMml^tadtsto Freedom} b 


mbch fuller. However,- Herscher 
makes his point that agrarian 
idealism on American soil late in 
the 1 9th, and early in the 20th, cen- 
tury was no shelter against the im- 
' mensc force of the city and its com- 
■ mercc and industry.' 

. , Herscher compares the American 
and other Jewish agricultural 
colon ies with those of Eretz Yisrael; 
Both underwent hardships, and 
: ; both later received ■ munificent; as- 
' distance, ip which thelr survival was 
f due, front* Hirsch and Rothschild 
respectively. However, in backward 
\Erclz yisrpel there \ya$ little a disr 
. . Appointed colonist coukfda, except 
1 i:jlMyc,.anil many did. 1 Byt in this land, 
Wrtcher r rightly. ‘ stresses; these 
‘Zionism, the source and falsoh 
“ d'etre or'the wholc' , painful.JffgrliD 


; t."v : -U' : 7\ / 
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THE CHALLENGES OF ISRAEL 
by Ora Shem-ur. New York! 
Shengold Publishers 79 pp. S4.95. ' 

Sarah Azrad 

THE “MID-EAST CRISIS" holds 
the attention of the entire world. 
Government leaders in many na- 
tions are united in their belief that 
the Palestinian issue is the crux of 
the problem, and if only Israel 
would stop being stubborn and 
. would agree to give back the ter- 
ritories conquered in '67, the 
Palestinian refugees could return to 
their homes, Israel and the Arabs 
would be at peace, arid oil would 
again flow freely and cheaply in 
every land. 

Ora Shem-ur, using historical 
analogies, statistics, and straight 
logic, reveals the above assumption 
to be utterly baseless. In direct and 
lucid style, she attacks and breaks 
down the various arguments of all 
those -who call for territorial conces- 
, sions. She is unapologetically and 
refreshingly patriotic, and though 
she does “not intend to advocate 
Israel's case," by the end of 16 short 
chapters, she has done so ad- 
mirably. 

Shem-ur begins her analysis with 
a geographical survey of the former 
Turkish province, 85 per cent of 
which was desert. Though the in- 
habitants of the province were 
ethnically homogeneous — all Arab 
Moslems, with no particular 
political identity — the area was ar- 
bitrarily partitioned by the Powers 
after World War I into three states: 
Syria and Lebanon for the French, 
and Palestine for the British. We are 
thus reminded that the idea of a 
“Palestinian notion" Is just that: an 
idea invented by the Arab states for 
propaganda purposes. 

In later chapters, the author ex- 
plains why territorial concessions 
will not bring peace, and points out 
the uselessness of foreign 
guarantees of our security. It is 
clear that Israel alone can 
guarantee her own security. We 
must always keep in mind our 
foremost national self-interest: sur- 
vival. Peace with out Arab 
neighbours is a fantasy, for Our very 
existence is and will remain a source 
of Arab frustration. Il is time we 
freed ourselves from this fantasy 
and began to act solely in our own 
self-interest; as does every normal 
nation. 

' 1 I ndeed, survival is (he primary in- 
terest of every nation. But the vast 
majority of nations are not faced 
with immediate threats to their sur- 
vival. The Jewish nation is in danger 
of annihilation not only by Arab ar- 
mies, which 'will inevitably achieve 
superiority over ourf,‘ but also by 
sheer demography; Figures indicate 
that the Arabs will become a. ma- 
jority in Israel in 30 years at the go- 
ing rate, and . in 50 years with op- 
timal aliya! In other words, “The 
Israelis will lose (their) Jewish 
slate,.: without a' single shot being 
fired." • . ■ ■ 

Our destiny is .in our own hands. 
Evdn the so-called energy crisis is a. 

■ farce, created not by the Arho 
stales, but by the multi-national on 
corporations for their own P roll “ 
“The Arabs are unable to produces 

■ single barrel of oil without the aid o 
Jhe West." The problem is simple 
•and clear-cut, and so pre the 80 V" 

tlprij , proposed here.; Yet they are 

pfovOcative. - . 

; Though the book . is aPP a ^ l T 
aimed *1 the non-Israeli reaqe . 
recommend it highly, to the 
reader as well, and to our leaders 
particular. . : ' . . ' * • 
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NEW BOOKS and revised editions 
of earlier books about the 
Holocaust continue to come oft the 
press, and many of the recent ones 
are of considerable interest. 

The expanded and revised 1980 
edition of Henry S. Felngold's 
Politics of Rescue, originally 
published in 1969, is indispensable 
For any student of the Holocaust. It 
contains an account of the futile 
Evian and Bermuda conferences, 
and describes in detail how the 
British and the Americans, and In 
particular Breckinridge Long, the 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for 
Special Problems, blocked most 
world-wide attempts to help Jewish 
refugees. 

On December 13, 1942, Josef • 
Goebbels Wrote in his diary; “The 
question of Jewish persecution in 
Europe is given news priority by the 
English and the Americans... At 
bottom, however, 1 believe, both 
the English and the Americans are 
happy that we are exterminating the 
Jewish riff-raff.” 

For four long yeafr, from January 
1940 to January 1944, Breckinridge 
Long deployed all. his diplomatic 
talent to dam the flow of refugees. 
He was not beyond feeding false 
figures to his President. When he 
resigned finally (shortly before the 
presidential elections), he wrote in 
his diary: 

“The Jewish organizations are all 
divided . among -controversies... 
There is no cohesion nor any sym- 
pathetic collaboration, rather 
rivalry, jealousy and antagonism." 
The disunity of American Jewry as- 
sisted him. 

HAROLD FLENDER’S Rescue in 
Denmark provides a pleasant con- 
trast to Feingold’s grim narrative. 

* Feingold reminds us what it means 
to be a homeless people without a 
state of its own: Flender shows how 
many lives could have -been saved 


Diplomatic block 



THE POLITICS OF RESCUE: The 
Roosevelt Administration and tbe 
Holocaust 1938-1945 by Henry L. 
Feingold. Expanded and updated 
edition. New York, Holocaust 
Library. 432 pp. S7.95. 

RESCUE IN DENMARK by 
Harold Flender. New York, 
Holocaust Library. 288 pp., il- 
lustrated. S5.95. 

A VOICE FROM THE FOREST: 
Memoirs of a Jewish Partisan by 
Nahum Kohn and Howard Roiter. 
New York, Holocaust Library. 225 
pp., illustrated. S5.95 paperback. 
$12.95 hardcover. 

Alexander Zvielli 

had others shared the Danish sense 
of compassion. He describes in 
minute detail how the entire Danish 
nation, with a few ugly exceptions, 
saved its Jewish neighbours. 

Since the beginning of the Oc- 
cupation, in 1940, the Nazis had 
been perplexed by the un- 


DIARY OF A SURVIVOR 
(by Y o n a ftNsa till) 
Malleyron. Jerusalem, Yad Vashem 
Library for Children. 56 pp. 

AND THE SUN KEPT SHINING 
by Bertha Ferderber-Salz. New 
■York, Holocaust Library. 240 pp. 
$5.95 paperback. $12.95 hardcover. 

LILIAN'S JOURNAL: Warsaw 
1939-1945 by Liliana Zuker- 
Bujanowska. Judy Piatkus' 
Publishers Loughton, Essex. 162 
pp., illustrated. £6.50. 


compromising Danish stand. They 
hesitated for almost three years 
before resolving finally to imple- 
ment their policies, ft was Hiller’s 
personal pressure, and his fury at 
the opposition Of his "Aryan" 
Danish brothers, which set them on 
their new course. 


In October, 1943 the Germans 
decided to send the Danish Jews to i 
the gas chambers. The story of how i 
the Danes saved the majority of i 
their- Jews, whom they hid or else 
smuggled to the safety of neutral 
Sweden, is on inspiring episode. 

It was a major operation, and 
often a dangerous one. Flender's 
detailed and well-written narrative 
pays eloquent tribute to hundreds of 
Danes. He acknowledges also the 
intensity of Danish resistance to the 
Nazis. It would be unlucky If the ac- 
tivities of a small number of Israelis, 
or of the PLO, should change the at- 
titude of the Danes to Israel. 

STALIN REFERRED mockingly 
to the Jews as poor fighters. Perhaps 
he disliked the fact that it was 
Trotsky who had rallied the Soviet 
forces at a critical period of the 
Revolution. If, Stalin had checked 
his facts, he would certainly have 
arrived at a different conclusion. In 
proportion to the different 
nationalities living in the Soviet 
Union, the greatest number of 
awards for bravery were conferred 
on Jews. 

A Voice from the Forest is about 
the transformation of an ordinary 
Jewish watchmaker into .a tough 
partisan. He had received the usual 
Orthodox upbringing yet. dis- 
tinguished hjmself in the detach- 
ment of such famous Soviet par- 
tisans as Felyuk, Medvedev and 
Kuznetsov. Kohn ended the war a 
much-decorated man. 

It is refreshing to meet his first 
teacher, the Ukrainian partisan 
chief, Alexander Fyodorovich 
Felyuk. It is good to learn that some 
Ukrainians actually saved Jewish 
lives, Perhaps Yad Vashem should 
honour the memory of Felyuk, as 
the authors of this hook suggest. 

A YAD VASHEM library for young 
people is an interesting, new ven- 


.ure. Its choice of the diary of Yona 
Malleyron, who lives in Israel to- 
day, is a good one. However, the in- 
troduction could have dealt at 
greater length with the complex 
history of the Jews of Bessarabia 
and Bukovina. 

Yona Malleyron is one of the few 
Jewish survivors of Czemowitz, and 
underwent the exile to Tiansd-- 
nicsiria. She was twelve years old at • 
the time of this cruel transplanta- - 
lion. Her intimate description of the 
Transdniestria camps is a valuable ' 
document. Her diary should help 
Israeli youth to grasp some features* - 
of the Holocaust. They could learn 
from it that nothing can be taken for 
granted In this world. 

Arnold Dagani and Erwin 
Shpeler Have provided some in-, 
te resting illustrations. 

BERTHA FERDERBER-SALZ is 
a survivor of Cracow, Plaszow, 
Auschwitz and Bergen-Belsen.-She • 
describes the vicissitudes^ of a 
Jewish wife and mother during the 
Nazi occupation. 

LILIANA ZUKOR- 

BUJANOWSKA tells us just a little 
more about the fate of the Warsaw 
ghetto. She comes from Kalis*, but 
spent the war years, first in the ghet- 
to, then outside it, passing herself 
off as a gentile. 

. Lilian married a member of Arm- 
ja Krajowa (the Polish' un- 
derground), who was killed during 
the 1944 Warsaw antirNazi uprising. 

WHILE IT is true that a large 
number of Holocaust memoirs do 
tend to have a family-resemblance, 
each new book does bring so'me 
hitherto unknown event or per- 
sonality into focus. It seems to me 
that, in spite of all the years 
between us and the Holocaust, 
research into it is oply just beginn- 
ing to gain momentum. P 


THE THIRD, and «- according to 
Hie authors — last Jewish Catalog is 

■ both similar to and different from Its 
highly successful predecessors. 

It is similar. in its critical, ir- 
reverent and Often tongue-in-cheek 
style of writing accompanied by the 
off-beat cartoons and captions- of 
Stuhri Copans, It differs, as its subti- 
tle suggests, in its theme. 

More Interestingly for us, the 
Catqlog- devotes a good deal of 
space to Israel, attempting to rectify 
. tne glaririg omissions in the first two 

• volumes —.omissions for which the 
authors were roundly criticized in • 
such disparate places as the 
Jerusalem-, Rost and Commentary 
magazine. 

- Tni$ .neyv volume covers such 
Averse Topics. as tsedaka, life after 
the Holocaust, Jewish existence in ; 
far-flung and marginal places, inter- 
marriage and conversion, Jewish fttr 
‘ (itude.8 towards ecology, Diaspora 
attitudes towards Israel, and much ; 

• more.- 

The section , on ^dafea deals nof 
.* ; °nly with;’ the giving : of money but 
... alsp of time, and energy. Jewish' 

• /tradition obliges- us to be charitable. 

- '-especially, to the most needy of our, 

■ • .brethren,. Thus, the Catalog givts 
;-sound*--and 8traightforward advice 
';. 4 ®bout Helping special groups such as : 

. • the-qltf, add the .poor as. Well as new-. ' 
v : ty arrive^ immigrants . from Russia/ 
'' -But in the American Jewish scene!, 
even giving, is a bigbpstoess and this. 

. .• . ?• has^glyen rUe.td.dlfferbnt responses,- 
./Mpedially’ apiong the younger 


Provocative choice 


THE THIRD JEWISH 
CATALOG: CREATING COM- 
MUNITY by Sharon and Michael 
Strassfeld. Philadelphia; Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 416 
pp. $9.95. 

Mordechai Beck 

has a darker side; namely, suspi- 
cions and doubts as to where the so 

arduously collected money finally 

ends up. ■ „ A 

• This has relevance for both 
Dlaspdta communities and Israel. 


members pledge a certain annual 
donation and discuss its recipient. 
This may mean giving less — or 
nothing at all — ■ to the UJA and , 
more to local projects where the 
end result of the monies can be 
observed by the donors. Even where 
money is earmarked for Israel it 
may be distributed in unusual ways. 
Such happened with the money col- 
lected by poet Danny Siegel who 
elicited funds as a shallah ndtsva anti 
then disposed of them in Israel in a 
highly original and . idiosyncratic 
way. In this way, the tiedaka 
became both more direct and more 


rasrrasrss 

StS&5 jliSKW 

shiflina monies away from hospitals the Diaspora, ■ 

and non- Jewish institutions. As with the previous p/s/ogr, the 

towards Jewish education for youth best essays like Siegel , * are those 
and other Jewish cultural activities, that come out of .individual ex- 

The a^u tho^ admil that their perience or where th ? writerfeeli 

evidence for saying this is tentative an obvious deep passion for his or 

and doubi that the shiftis sufficient- l 7 a |min 

Schachler." 

dWhtc trdridi'in-Ui, Jewish 

community. nnini So too. are the Americar 


in our Bulletin and whenever we 
get to believing our own p.r." — an 
attitude which is refreshing or sad 
depending on your own predilec- 
tions. 

' The strangest and most disap- 
pointing section is on Israel. The in- 
tention of the . authors — who 
themselves wrote much of the 
material — was, “how should the 
Diaspora relate to Israel?" 1 1 might 
thus seem churlish to criticize what 
does not appear In the Catalog. 
Nevertheless the essays on Israel 
leave much to be desired. Many of 
them are simple lists of names and 
addresses and although this Is 
necessary and .important in some 
case, when It comes to "Under- 
standing Israeli JPolitics," for exam- 
ple, they are woefully inadequate. 

The overall attitude is perhaps 
characterized by the authors* con- 
tention that "those who live in the 
Gola make this choice voluntarily." 
Apparently American Jews are free 




sending . MONEY to Israel is 
another target Tor; criticism. 
“Theoretically the UJA Is accoun- 

table -to the Federation boards for 

how Its money is spent; Practically, 
such, accountability i* seldom 

!: One- response to this ls_ [he 

tze'daka Collectives. ;to which 


that come out 'of individual ex- 
perience or where the writer feels 
an obvious deep passion for Ws or 
her subject, !• . • • .. 

“Retreats" by Zalman . 
Schachter." "Hevh Kadtsha V by 
Jonathan Chipman and "lashonHa- 
Rfl“ by Allan Mintz are cases in 
point. So, too, are the American 
pieces an community building by 
two rabbis searching for a 
meaningful communal lire for their, 
respective flocks. Despite such . 
high laluiin' goals, neither rabbi is 
averse to a dose of self-deflation; 
Rabbi Arnold Wolf says of his Jjolei 
congregation: “We . laugh .it 
ourselves in our communai meeting, 


to be a “giver" as well as a 
“receiver." 

This lack of Israel-consciousness 
s not confined to the Catalog's sec- 
tion on ‘Israel. Il is apparent in an 
otherwise powerful essay by Y.E. 
Poupko on "Living after the 
Holocaust." The editors themselves 
write that this piece "commands 
our attention" because of its 
“radical approach in understanding 
the Holocaust." Nevertheless, 
neither Poupko nor the Strassfelds 
seem to think that Jsrael might have 
something to offer as a response to 
the devastation of European Jewry. 
A “radical" approach indeed. 

Despite these reservations, The 
Third , Jewish Catalog is still . a 
provocative and at times brilliant 
collection of pieces about the state 
. of Jewry today and the part that the 
young generation can play in re- 
ordering its priorities on the in- 


II1C uiaapuia, -rr . . 

As with the previous Catalogs, the , of the social forces which shape and 
best essays like Siegel’s are those determine the actions of other 
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groups.; Given the fact that the vast 
majority of American Jews in- 
cluding thdir more radical elements 
have never visited Israel, it seems an 
unusual way of “making a choice.” 

UNFORTUNATELY this attitude 
is reflected in other pieces Ip Ihe 
section! Hardly anywhere Is It sug- 
gested that Israel a) might be a. 
place to live; b) might be a source of 
radical lifestyles. not available in the 
Gola: or c) might — if U docs not - 
already — generate a large number 
of educational and cultural 
programmes of benefit or Indeed pf, 
dire necessity to Gola. Ap- ; 
parent ly t Israel c&nnol be allowed. 
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dividual, family, group and inter- 
national level. 

1 1 seems, therefore, a pity that the 
Catalog shou)d end here. One sug- 
gestion that -comes to mind would 
be an annual report monitoring the 
major and minor events of world - 
Jewry from a non-institutional 
perspective — one that would be 
, both committed and critical. .- 
If there are such Issues as bribery 
and corruption -—.which in the pre- 
sent Catalog merely hinted at or 
mentioned in passing -r they could 
be more thoroughly Investigated. 
Such a report .could also bring 
. together., representatives of Israel 
and ..the . Diaspora in a meaningful 
. exchange of views and information. 

. Perhaps then we could achieve a 
1 real dialog (sic) and. not merely a 
catalog. -O 
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LESS THAN four decades ago ihe 
Western world was appalled by 
Japanese military successes and ex- 
cesses; and later by evident 
Japanese determination to fight to 
the death rather than surrender. 
The Japanese were seen as fanatics; 
Few perceived that they were con- 
forming to a traditional honour 
code tied to the concept of un- 
wavering loyalty and the mystique 
of the sword. 

Today. Western industrialists 
envy Japan for the total loyalty of a 
Japanese worker to his company. 

Of course, the Japanese and their 
values have changed: war and death 
are now seen by them as something 
barbaric and unclean. And they arc 
not much interested in expanding 
their tiny 4Q,0QQ-man defence' force, 
members of which laughed author 
Yukio Mishima into ritual suicide 
when he tried to Incite them to 
return to the code und ideals of 
IwhiJo, the way of the samurai. 

But this code is stilt deeply 
embedded in Japanese culture, ami 
its values permeate all the classical 
theatre: Noh, Kabuki and 
llunruku. not to mem ion T\ 
sword-operas. The 47 ronin who 
avenged (heir muster before com- 
mitting suicide remain ihe classical 
heroes oT Japan. 

The hierarchy of lords, retainers, 
vassuls. craftsmen and peasants was 
established in the early Middle Ages 
as in Europe, after the introduction 
of the horse and of armour from 
Korea and Manchuria. In Japan,. it 
persisted until the end of the 
Shogunate in 1879. Between 15*13 
and the Meiji Restoration, the 
Japanese even turned their backs on 
a technology they had mastered of 
firearms and gunpowder. They were 
forbidden for aesthetic reasons, and 
possibly also in the interests of in- 
ternal security. The sword and bow 
were reinstated. All contact with 
foreign cultures was also forbidden. 

The interdict may seem un- 
pragmatic, even irrational. But the 
basic attitudes of the Shogunate, os 
summed up in Hagakure, a collec- 
tion of hundreds of anecdotes, 
observations and aphorisms by an 
early 17th century samurai, are far 
removed from pragmatism or 
materialism. The attitudes are 
grouped around notions of loyalty 
and death. Even tactics and strategy 


YEARS AFTER the death of An- 
tonio Gramsci, the father of Italian 
communism, his words still 
reverberate through literature: 
"The. old is dying and the new can- 
not be born; in this interregnum 
there arise a great diversity of mor- 
bid symptoms.” These words from 
Cirampci's Prison Notebooks are 
used as an epigraph both by John 
Fowles in his novel Daniel Martin 
and by Nadine Gordimef in her 
latest work July's People. Wittingly, 
or not a dialectic is set up. Gor- 
dimer applies Gramsci's words on a 
literal level while. Howies* applica- 
tion is more metaphorical. But the 
centra! issue is the same: in the face 
of morbid symptoms how do we 
cope with our angst? Should we rise 
above it or allow it to determine our 
uay of life? . 

GnrUimcrVresponsc is clear. Her 
love ol life pulses through her 
novels, even though they are set in a 
social milieu which is the cause of 
much personal angst. But anguish 
iiqd happiness alike are made up of 
: little moments, and life for. G or- 
^inrer is the savouring of those 
vvisps of time. In fact, the strength 
of her' prose lies in her ability to 
catch the wisps as they float in nnd 
out of the unconscious. Shu garcs 
dispassionately on both gladdening 
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HAGAKURE by Yamamoto 
Tsunelomo. Translated by William 
Scott Wilson. New York, Avon. ISO 
pp. S2.9S. 

fyleir Ronncn 

arc scorned: it was considered more 
important to press on regardless, 
ami die with one's face to the 
enemy, Ilian to ihink overmuch 
about how to win the buttle (and 
thereby impugn one's honour.). 

YAMAMOTO TSUNETOMO, a 
samurai retainer, was born around 
1658. and was 42 when his lord and 
muster passed away, Forbidden by 
his (Jdimyp'% will, and the edicts of 
the Tokugawa government, to com- 
mit seppuku (ritual* s c I f - 
disembowclincnt) in traditional 
sympathy with his master's death, 
Yamamoto requested and received 
permission to become a Buddhist 
monk and live in semi-seclusion. 
Around 1710. he was visited by a 
young samurai who had been 
released from service as a scribe. 
Their conversations lasted nearly 
seven years and. as recorded by the 
scribe, were arranged into a book 
entitled Hagakure. or "hidden 
leaves." 

Three years later, Yamamoto 
died, at the age of 61. He had never 
taken pari in a battle, nor drawn his 



sword in anger, but o'n one occasion 
he did lake ndvantuge of an oppor- 
tunity to use it. 

Common prisoners lucky enough 
to be sentenced to death by 

hchcMiling rather limn LTUcifixion. 
were, in his day, taken In public ex- 
ecution grounds where they could 
he decapitated by uny samurai in 
need of practice. Indeed, it was Ihe 
swordsmen's only legal opportunity 
to exercise their skill, for brawling 
und duelling w'ere outlawed by the 
Shogunate, and Ihe best a transgres- 
sor could hope for, even if he had 
drawn his sword to defend his 
honour, was an order to commit 
seppuku. And so Yamamoto went to 
the Kase Execution Grounds "to try 
my hand at beheading, and I found 
it an extremely good feeling. To 
think that it is unnerving is a symp- 
tom of cowardice.” ■ 

One recalls the rituaj beheading 
of American prisoners on several 
occasions during World War Two. 
(These occasions were designed to 
raise morale.) The unfortunate 
Americans had lost all status in 
Japanese eyes by becoming 
prisoners in the first place. I also 
recall how a group of Japanese 
prisoners broke out of a PoW camp 
in Australia near where I was train- 
ing. They did not really expect to es- 
cape anything but their prisoner 
status: they wanted to be killed in 
action (many were, or committed 


Instinct for survival 


JULY’S PEOPLE by Nadine Gar- 
dimer. London, Jonathan Cape Ltd. 
160 pp. £5.95. 

Jackie Stein 


and discomforting objects alike and 
gradually a construct of. reality 
emerges. There is no plot, only the 
motion engendered by the inter- 
action of moments,. some pulling 
towards life, some towards death. 
The friction between these mo- 
ments is at the source of Gordimer’s 
creativity. Discord is acknowledged 
und presented with precision. There 
is a Strang urge to understand and 
come to terms with it, which seems 
to strengthen Gordimcr’s sense of 
belonging in South Africn. of being, 
in Lukac’s words, ”n member of a 
human community in which {one) 
can plays part, however- small, 
towards its modification or reform." 

IN July's People the old order is dy- 
ing, Black insurgents have blusied 
thnl' aspiring! phallus of white 
supremacy, the Carlton Centre, off 


the body of Johannesburg. Maureen 
and BamTord Smnles and their 
brood are hustled out of the sm- 
ouldering city by July, their house- 
servant cum "frog prince" and 
“saviour.” 

Out En the bush, July's town peo- 
ple are' harboured by July's village 
people, recreating the classic Gor- 
ditner scenario of white do-gooders 
thrust into a black order. There is 
an endemic sense of not belonging; 
whereas in Johannesburg the 
Smales had felt like "while pariah 
dogs in a black continent," they 
now feel like some strange debris 
thrown up by a political upheaval 
which they secretly condone. 
Nothing is clear cut. Reality is layer 
upon layer of experience. Gordimer 
subtly explores that elusive twilight 
zone of grey, from which neither 
pure block nor pure while may be 
distilled. Thus the while family is 
naf hurled into a cuuldron of boiling 
water, missionary-style, amidst 
hordes of ululating Zulus. They, are 
warily welcomed. And in rcuirn for 
sanctuary the chief askes to be 
Ifiught the use of the pistol brought 


suicide; but a few others refused to 
take part or returned docilely to 
Lhei r cages). 

THE LEAVES of this book are 
splattered with blood. Loyalty and a 
soldier's death come before all but 
just as the reader is about to gag, 
Yamamoto will introduce an anec- 
dote of extreme sensitivity or 
humanity, even of humour. 

Several famous names occur. One 
of them is Shingen, whose 
"shadow” was the hero of 
Kurosawa's recent film Kagemusha. 
In fact anyone who wants a better 
understanding of -films like Shogun 
and Kagemusha would do well to 
read this book. He will enter into 
at least one part of the historical 
Japanese mind. 

This fascinating anthology is ac- 
companied by a useful glossary and 
bibliography. Apart from two 
gratingly modern Americanisms, 
the idiomatic translation makes for 
cosy reading. I cannot resist offering 
a few selections: 

"A man is a good retainer to the 
extent that he earnestly places im- 
portance in his master. This is the 
highest sort of retainer. If one is 
horn into a prominent family that 
goes hack for generations, it is suf- 
ficient lodeeply consider the matter 
of obligation to one's ancestors, to 
lay down one’s body and mind, and 
to earnestly esteem one's master. It 
is turthergood fortune if, more than 
this, one has wisdom and talent and 
can use them appropriately. But 
even a person who is good for 
nothing and exceedingly clumsy will 
be a reliable retainer if only he has 
the determination to think earnestly 
of his master. Having only wisdom 
nnd talent is the lowest tier of 
usefulness. 

"Above all, the Way of the 
Samurai should be in being aware 
that you do not know what is going 
to happen next, and in querying 
every item day and night, Victory 
and defeat are matters of the tem- 
porary force of circumstances. The 
way of avoiding shame is different. 
It is simply in. death. 

Even if it seems certain that you 
will lose, retaliate. Neither wisdom 
nor technique has a place in this. A 
real man does not think of victory 
or defeat. He plunges recklessly 
towards an irrational death. By do- 


out or Johannesburg. Against 
whom? The marauding black in- 
surgents who threaten to upset the 
quiet order of his mud village. The 
Smales secretly wonder at the lack 
of revolutionary fervour amongst 
their black saviours. 

IN JULY’S village the scenery is 
stark and unfamiliar. An unearthly 
stillness pervades; it ts the 
resounding stillness after the ‘‘crash 
from the suburb to the wilderness." 
Strange things happen to 
relationships. Mr. and Mrs. Smales 
of Johannesburg suburbia are sud- 
denly a man and a woman iii a mud 
hut. The authority and respon- 
sibility accruing to Bamford Smales, 
architect and head or a family, dis- 
integrate. His wife, Maureen, is in- 
tuitive and intelligent with an 
animal-like instinct . for survival. 
When, finally, a helicopter appears, 
she lunges towards it, straight past 
her husband and children who are 
bathing in the river. Presumably this 
is one of Grumsci’s “morbid symp- 
toms.' She runs, “trusting herself 
with all the suppressed trust of a 
lifetime," ignoring "all that would 
"Vjkc claims or responsibility." 
Which leaves us with the question: 
m the need to survive; how mucji-of 
ours elyCs ln list we leave behind’ □ 
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ing this, you will awaken from your 
dreams. 

"If a person has his sword out all 
the time, he is habitually swinging a 
naked blade; people will not ap- 
proach' him and he will have no al- 
lies. 

If a swbrd is always sheathed, it 
will become rusty, the blade will 
dull, and people will think as much 
of its owner. 

“A certain son of Mori Monbei 
got into a fight and returned home 
wounded. Asked by Monbei, "What 
did you do to your opponent?" his 
son replied, "I cut him down." 

When Monbei asked, “Did you 
deliver the coup de graceT" his son 
replied, “Indeed I did.” 

Then Monbei said, “You have 
certainly done well, and there is 
nothing to regret. Now, even if you 
fled you would have to commit sep- 
puku anyway. When your mood 
improves, commit seppuku , and 
rather than die by another's hand, 
you can die by your father’s." And 
soon after he performed kaishaku* 
for his son. 

"A person who knows but a little 
will put on an Hir of knowledge. This 
is a matter of inexperience. When 
someone knows something well, it 
will not be seen in his manner. This 
person is genteel. 

"There is a way of bringing up the 
child of a samurai. From the time of 
infancy one sould encourage 
bravery and avoid trivially frighten- 
ing or teasing the child. If a person 
is affected by cowardice as a child, 
it remains a lifetime scar. It is. a mis- 
take for parents to thoughtlessly 
make their children dread lightning, 
or to have them not go into dark 
places, or to tell them frightening 
things in order to stop them from 
crying. 

"Concerning martial valour, 
merit lies more in dying for one’s 
master than in striking down the 
enemy. 

“A helmet is usually thought to 
be very heavy, but when one is at- 
tacking a castle or something 
similar, and arrows, bullets, large 
rocks, great pieces or wood and the 
like are coming down, it will pot 
seem the least bit so..." □ 

* The assistant at seppuku who ad • 
ministers the coup de grace by beheading, 
but only after the self-dlsembowelmem Is 
satisfactorily completed. 


Treatment 


SECOND OPINION by Isadore 
Rosenfeld. New York, Linden 
Press. 382 pp. $12.95, 


MONTAIGNE WROTE, 400 years 
ago, that if you dislike your doctor's 
treatment, don't worry, you can 
easily find another doctor with an 
opposite view. Thai's the theme of 
this book which says, more fancily, 
"The medical establishment does 
not speak with one voice on many 
fundamental medical questions." 

In short, always get a second opi- 
nion, if possible, because there are 
alternative ones for every disease. 
Rosenfeld, a cardiologist, fully 
describes 26 kinds of disorder, from 
cataracts to cancer, arthritis to 
heart disease i reviews latest treat- 
ments, how to tell which is best for 
you, and explains why yesterdays 
remedy may be today's poison and 
vice versa. Included are interesting 
facts such as that the incidence or 
ulcerative colitis among Jews is two 
to four limes more than in the rest 
of the population, and practical ad- 
vice about guarantees When buying 
hearing aids. > □ 
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